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A  VISIT  TO  GUSTAVE  DORE’S  STUDIO. 

M.  Donfc's  studio  is  situated  in  one  of  those 
quiet,  clean,  aristocratic  little  streets  that  open  out 
of  the  Champs  Elvs^es,  to  tlie  right,  as  you  go  to- 
warils  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  from  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde.  The  room  has  an  air  of  wealth  about  it, — 
indeed,  it  is  so  lofty  and  spacious  that  the  epical 
pictures  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  could  almost  fin<l 
room  to  stand  against  its  east  wall.  The  young 
painter’s  studio  happens  just  now  to  Ihj  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention,  as  its  owner  this  year  collected 
together  several  dozens  of  his  most  n'presentative 
pictures,  in  order  that  they  should  be  seen  by  any 
friends  or  admirt'rs  of  hb  whom  the  Exposition 
might  allure  to  Paris.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  some  recent  rather  harsh  rejections  by  the 
Academic  managers,  of  pictures  sent  for  exhibition, 
may  have  driven  an  ambitious  man  to  this  quiet, 
dignified,  and  gentlemanlike  form  of  protest.  M. 
Dor4  is  a  business  man,  not  likely  to  let  his  market 
be  injured  by  the  jealousy  of  old  Academicians, 
who  priz'>  conventional  grouping  above  original¬ 
ity,  and  finish  and  pedantic  drawing  beyond  ge¬ 
nius. 

It  is  now  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  the  repro¬ 
duction  in  England  of  the  Wandering  Jew  first 
drew  attention  in  this  country  to  the  versatile  im¬ 
agination  and  wide  grasp  of  this  marvellous  book- 
illustrator.  Even  artists  were  taken  oflT  their  legs 
(metaphorically  speaking;)  by  the  audacity  of  his 
humor  and  the  prwligality  of  his  invention.  The 
few  who  saw  his  drawings  were  lost  in  astonishment, 
not  merely  at  the  grotesque  force  of  the  designs, 
but  also  at  the  great  size  of  th'e  woo<l-engravings, 
and  their  exquisite  boldness  and  finish.  For  the 
first  time  some  of  the  Rembrandtic  effects  of  paint¬ 
ing  seemed  obtained  in  a  new  material,  and  one 
scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  designer 
or  the  wood-cutter.  Here  and  there  the  work  was 
marred  by  vulgarities,  indecencies,  or  instances  of 
imperfect  taste.  But  these  were  panloned  because 
the  artist  was  working  for  a  French  public,  and  be¬ 
cause  such  faults  seemed  the  mere  froth  rising  from  a 
rich  and  generous  liquor.  The  whole  series,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  fine  ballad  by  Schubert  and  a  miserable 
poem,  evidently  written  to  order,  by  Pierre  Dupont, 
was  an  extraoi^inary  phantasmagoria ;  but  pre-emi¬ 
nent  among  the  plates  was  the  rainy  night  when  the 
Jew  starts  ou  his  long  journey,  and  the  daybreak  in 
the  cemetery,  where  the  crimson  whirls  of  circling 
cloud  take  the  form  of  a  long  procession  of  Jews 
and  soldiers  buffeting  our  Saviour  on  his  way  to 
Calvary.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  guilty  Wander¬ 


er’s  thoughts  that  have  shaped  the  clouds  to  the 
semblance  the  artist  has  given  them. 

Aliout  the  same  time  there  crept  into  London 
studios  a  bulky  volume  of  Balzac’s  “  Contes  Dro- 
laticjucs,”  those  weird  and  rather  repulsive  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  middle-age  stories.  This  book  was  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  Don?,  who  lavished  on  jt  all 
the  treasures  of  his  fancy,  humor,  diablerie,  ghost- 
ishnese,  ghastliness,  and  wild  imagination.  In  this 
effort  the  wood-engravers  (better  artists  than  ours) 
excelled  themselves.  They  proved  that  the  strongest 
effects  can  be  produced  by  plain  black  and  white. 
They  enlarged,  as  it  were,  the  gamut  of  their  art. 
They  showed  you  the  sunshine  on  summer  meadows, 
making  flowers  transparent  and  grass  luminous. 
They  sent  the  sunshine  glancing  through  the  latticed 
windows  of  old  Paris,  lighting  up  the  acres  of  jewels 
that  shone  on  the  broad  breast  of  Francis  the  First. 
They  gave  you  twilight  rivers,  barred  with  the 
I  shadows  of  poplars ;  —  nothing  was  too  hard  for 
!  them  ;  from  the  glow-worm  and  the  cross  lightning, 
to  the  sunset  light  on  castle  walls  anil  the  flash  of 
torches  on  a  pool  of  blooil,  they  could  give  it  yon 
all ;  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  tone  or  shade 
of  color  they  could  not  express  by  implication. 
Two  of  the  most  vivid  and  startling  of  Dora’s  fan¬ 
cies  in  this  book  were, — the  knight  cutting  the  kneel¬ 
ing  lover  of  his  guilty  wife  into  halves,  and  the 
headlong  charge  of  knights  along  a  Moorish  cliff. 
A  Niagara  of  mounted  Moors  have  rolled  down 
before  their  spears,  and  a  legion  of  snapping  croc- 
oillles  are  waiting  to  welcome  the  infidels  below. 
But  it  is  an  injustice  to  single  out  illustrations  when 
the  volume  is  a  mine  of  drollery  and  invention. 
Perhaps  chivalry  was  never  before  made  such  a  fool 
of,  for  Dor6  delights  in  burlesquing  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  his  battles  darkens  the  air  with  flying 
arms  and  noses,  and  rejoices  to  show  you  a  knight 
in  armor  breaking  up  like  glass  before  his  rival’s 
lance. 

Dore’s  Dante,  Don  Quixote,  and  Milton  are  bet¬ 
ter  known,  and  need  no  comment  from  us.  His 
illustrations  of  the  Bible,  too,  are  as  wiilespread  in 
England  as  in  France.  They  only  want  one  tiling, 
and  that  is  religious  feeling.  It  is  rumored  in  Pans 
j  that  the  young  artist  has  sworn  by  the  bones  of.  his 
I  ancestors  and  the  porte-crayon  of  Michael  Angelo, 
[  to  illustrate  all  the  great  epical  works  of  the  world. 
[  Shakespeare  is  still  before  him.  But  we  rather 
dread  the  French  element  there,  and  await  the  re¬ 
sult  with  eagerness,  but  fear. 

The  studio  we  visited  contains  specimens  of  all 
Dord’s  manners.  Spanish  muleteers,  grinning  over 
their  guitars,  or  in  the  agonies  of  the  Fandango; 
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Danteaque  plains  of  Hades,  with  seething  whirlpools 
of  tormented  creatures,  sloping  Pyrenean  pines, 
woods  leading  to  blue  chasms  and  eagle-haunted 
ravines,  French  peasant  girls,  with  the  rosy  brown 
cheeks,  and  the  pretty  agacerie  of  their  race ;  Ger¬ 
man  gambling-houses,  classical  nymphs,  beloved  by 
all-loving  Jove;  Parisian  crones,  mendicants  ugly 
as  Lachesis,  and  old  as  Ops ;  Russian  battle-scenes, 
flower-pieces,  old  castles,  Pietks,  and  Roman  Judg¬ 
ment  Halls,  —  all  these  eliminations  of  one  man’s 
fertile  brain  surround  the  walls  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  studio,  as  they  once  lined  the  retina  of 
Dor^. 

A  very  large  picture  of  the  Gambling-room  at 
Baden-Baden  is  not  very  much  to  our  mind.  The 
canvas  seems  larger  than  the  artist’s  idea.  The 
color  is  garish  and  crude,  and  the  moral  purpose 
and  satire  of  Hogarth  is  totally  wanting.  It  may 
be  personal,  and  the  faces  jrortraits  from  memory : 
but  the  fact  has  no  historical  interest  for  us.  We 
take  the  enormous  picture  on  its  own  merits,  and 
vote  it  as  more  audacious  and  clever  than  com¬ 
plete  or  satisfying.  It  may  please  the  French  pub¬ 
lic  to  see  an  insuflerably  cold,  arrogant,  insolent 
Englishman  painted  as  a  type  of  the  Saxon  race ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  a  foolish  piece  of  satire.  This 
man,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  tables,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  see  his  wife's  fondness  for  play, 
should  have  been  contrasted  with  some  of  our  fresh, 
frank,  young  Oxonians,  all  fervor  and  fun,  and 
treating  the  whole  scene  as  “  an  enormous  lark.” 
The  peasant  women  introduced  seem  anachronisms ; 
and  the  resplendent  Lorettes  are  e.xpressionless,  all 
but  that  voluptuous  young  Jewess,  before  whom  the 
green  table  is  piled  with  gold.  The  different  na¬ 
tionalities  are  by  no  means  strongly  defined;  and 
there  is  an  audacious  sketchiness  alxiut  the  painting 
which  rather  jars  on  eyes  fresh  from  the  solidity  ol 
Titian,  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  robustness  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  the  passionate  spontaneousness  of  Tinto- 
ret.  In  a  word,  there  is  too  much  of  the  panorama 
about  it ;  for  even  the  historical  monstrosities  at 
Versailles  (bought  by  the  yard)  are  more  elabo¬ 
rated  than  this  glorious  grijfonage,  —  this  grand 
ebauche. 

M.  Dore  is,  we  hear,  justly  proud  of  a  little  gray 
cabinet-picture  on  the  place  of  honor  on  the  south 
wall,  “M  OSes  in  the  Bulrushes.”  It  is  merely  a 
rather  commonplace  child  floating  in  a  cradle ;  but 
the  effect  is  very  poetical.  -  Through  a  thin  gray 
mist  a  choir  of  watchful  angels  are  skimming  round 
the  unconscious  child,  who  is  wisely  not  made  too 
(fld  and  knowing.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
in  this  picture,  though  it  is  utterly  wanting  in  even 
that  pseudo-Orientalism  now  so  common  in  French 
art  In  this  same  vein  we  have  also,  “  Israelitish 
Women  mourning  in  Babylon,”  a  picture  of  extreme 
finish,  and  with  a  fine  luminous  after-glow  in  the 
sky.  M.  Dor4  does  not  generally  excel  in  color; 
the  black-and-white  of  wood-drawing  has  spoilt  him. 
His  color  is  painty  and  opaque,  and  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  away  from  this  defect,  and  imitate 
Murillo,  his  pictures  often  become  gaudy  and  star¬ 
ing.  A  true  colorist  could  express  more  by  one 
gi^uated  roll  of  a  brush,  dipped  only  in  one  pig¬ 
ment,  than  M.  Dor^  could  with  a  trunkful  of  yel¬ 
lows,  blues,  reds,  and  browns.  He  positively  does 
not  seem  to  believe  in  the  transparency  of  natural 
objects;  he  never  lets  sunshine  glow  through  his 
leaves;  he  never  lets  sunlight  gleam  through  the 
colored  chalices  of  his  wild  flowers. 

Dora’s  Dante  pictures  are  epical  and  ambitious ; 


but  they  are  also  lurid,  monotonous,  and  rather 
painful.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  for  half 
one’s  life  one  side  of  one’s  room  covered  with  a  hos¬ 
pital  full  of  writhing  and  suffering  wretches  in  every 
attitude  and  pose  of  misery,  anguish,  and  despair. 
As  there  Is  certainly  a  want  of  sense  in  M.  Dord  of 
the  more  tender  attributes  of  female  beauty,  so  there 
is  also,  we  fear,  a  little  want  of  sensibility,  else  why 
his  drawings  of  women  nailed  to  the  wall  by  sword- 
thrusts,  and  why  his  lavish  use  of  blood,  and  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  suffering  ?  We  do  not  forget  that 
in  the  Wandering  Jew  he  drives  arrows  into  eye¬ 
balls,  and  strews  the  ground  with  hewn-off'  limbs, 
and  what  he  especially  affects,  —  human  hearts,  — 
while  the  horrors  of  hanging  are  sketched  by  him 
with  an  anatomical  fidelity  that  would  charm  the 
very  soul  of  Mr.  Calcraft. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  however,  such  pictures  as  Dore’s 
designs  from  Dante  have  a  value,  in  these  days  of 
cabinet  elaboration  and  microscopic  finish,  in  re¬ 
minding  us  how  forcibly  life-size  pictures,  if  they 
are  even  reasonably  good,  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  never  forget 
that  a  large  canvas  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a 
large  idea.  Those  horrors  by  poor  Haydon  in  the 
Pantheon  show  the  violent  desire  of  the  artist  to  do 
something  grand ;  but  grand  the^'  certainly  are  not. 
They  are  merely  staring,  wild  wind-bags,  theatrical, 
coarse,  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous.  Dore’s  Dan- 
tesque  studies  are  full  of  mystery  and  poetical  hor¬ 
ror  ;  but  they  arc  not  pleasing  in  color,  nor  has  the 
artist  interested  one’s  feelings  for  any  special  group 
of  the  souls  in  torture.  In  both  pictures  Dante  and 
Virgil  stand  amid  a  perfect  battle-field  of  wallowing 
creatures,  and  in  their  raultitudinousness  Dore  has 
certainly  shown  his  genius.  Tlie  drawing  of  the 
nude  figures  Is  daring  and  varied,  but  not  refined 
or  learnedly  exact  Tlie  feeling  as  one  looks  at  the 
whole  is  that  it  is  a  grand  sketch ;  for  even  Tinto- 
ret’s  lightning  hand  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  dashing  incompleteness.  The  art  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  'Titian’s  massive  paintings 
that  an  Arab  tent  does  to  a  Greek  temple.  In  the 
second  picture,  Dore  has  given  another  phantiisma- 
goric  glimpse  of  the  deepest  ab^ss  of  the  Malebolge 
—  the  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  —  through  aper¬ 
tures  in  whose  green  crystal  floor  emerge  the  heads 
of  those  Florentines  whom  Dante  held  in  special 
abhom-nce. 

Dore’s  classical  pictures  are  not  his  finest  works. 
His  genius  is  too  grotesque  and  wilful  to  understand 
fully  the  calmness  and  symmetry  dear  to  the  Greek 
artist.  Ilis  Europa  is  only  a  fine  study  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  back,  but  it  is  still  better  and  brighter  flesh 
than  Dor4  generally  paints.  The  bull  Is  so-so ;  the 
sea  very  woolly  in  its  froth.  The  Andromeda  is 
less  successful.  The  notion  of  putting  the  figure 
into  violent  gymnastic  movement,  to  express  recoil¬ 
ing  horror  at  the  approach  of  the  monster,  is  slight¬ 
ly  ludicrous.  Perseus  being  half  a  mile  ofiT,  will 
never  arrive  in  time ;  and  the  monster  is  only  one 
of  those  lubberly  sort  of  porpoise  tliat  from  Guido 
downwards  it  has  been  the  tradition  in  studios  to 
introduce  into  designs  of  this  subject.  The  agony 
of  fear  should  be  in  the  face,  and  not  merely  in  the 
limbs  of  Andromeda. 

The  religious  pictures  of  Dord  are  very  clever, 
they  only  want  religious  feeling.  Poetry  is  there 
and  Imagination  ;  but  no  faith.  They  are  painted 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  because 
the  artist  is  ambitious  of  excelling  in  every  branch 
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of  art.  Dora’s  favorite  picture  in  this  series  (]^uite  The  rapidity  of  wood-drawing  has,  we  fear,  spoiled 
deserves  the  approbation  of  its  author.  It  is  a  him  for  patient  toil  and  thorough  workmanship, 
small  picture,  —  “  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.”  The  Black  and  white  has  injured  his  taste  for  color, 
child  doats  in  its  buoyant  cradle  among  the  tall  The  constant  demands  of  hasty  publishers  have  led 
flags  of  a  most  unoriental  river,  while  through  the  him  to  pursue  money-making  with  a  fervor  injuri- 
gray  evening  mist  choirs  of  angels  hover  in  tne  air,  ous  to  his  fame.  Already  he  begins  to  repeat  him- 
and  guard  from  harm  the  future  lawgiver  of  Israel,  self ;  he  tries  to  ape  originality  by  violent  eontrasts ; 
The  child  is  not  pretty  or  refined,  nor  is  there  the  or,  in  his  hurry,  he  sinks  into  commonplace.  There 
slightest  local  atmosphere  in  the  painting;  but  yet  is  only  ope  way  by  which  he  could  save  himself,  and 
there  is  an  indescribable  charm  aliout  the  whole,  that  way  he  will  not  tread.  He  should  maturely 
and  it  has  been  struck  out  in  a  happy  moment,  think  out  a  great  picture,  great  in  colors,  design,  and 
The  less  said  about  the  “Christ  in  the  Judgment  primary  thought;  he  should  put  in  it  all  he  knew. 
Hall  ”  the  better ;  but  there  is  one  other  sacred  He  should  devote  six  long  months  to  it,  and  build 
picture,  “  Israelitish  Women  in  Babylon,”  upon  it  slowly  up  to  perfection.  He  should  make  every 
which  M.  Dore  has  expended  much  conscientious  study  from  the  model,  and  take  every  drapery  from 
care  and  elaboration,  either  from  liking  or  as  an  nature.  He  should  finish  even  the  minutest  fore¬ 
experiment  The  sky  has  been  stippled  till  it  ground  object  from  the  real  substance,  shape,  tone, 
has  attained  a  fine  harmonious  depth  and  glow,  and  texture.  From  the  last  touch  of  that  picture 
and  the  drapery  of  the  women  has  been  by  no  he  would  rise  up  a  new  man,  with  new  powers,  and 
means  slurred.  The  mourners’  faces,  however,  a  new  ideal,  resolute  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  art,  and 
struck  us  as  somewhat  uninteresting  and  common-  content  with  nothing  short  of  perfection.  Hence- 
placc.  forward  all  slurred,  incomplete  work  would  be  hate- 

In  landscape  M.  Dore  is  mannered,  but  still  ef-  ful  to  him,  and  if  it  would  not,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
fective.  He  is  fond  of  mountain  ca-stles  and  dark  M.  Gustave  Dor^  has  not  the  makings  of  the  true 
sloping  fir-woods,  with  sunlight  spotting  the  stems  artist  in  him  that  we  believe  he  has. 

and  barring  the  mossy  paths.  He  delights  in  dim  _ 

,  blue  distances,  eray  misty  gorges,  and  Alp  peaks,  _  _ 

where  the  sun  Ugirifying^  tlm  snow.  tL  wors^  HOAV  I  FELL  INTO  THE  CLUTCHES  OF 
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beautiful  in  nature,  he  is  so  hasty,  or  so  impetuous,  gY  u  ^  burette  ll.  d. 

so  reckless,  or  so  color-blind,  that  he  appears  to  ,  .  ' 

think  that  smears  of  chrome-yellow  can  stand  for  To  Abyssinia  and  back.  ‘W’bich  is  not  so  easily 
sunshine,  and  blue  house-paint  for  the  liquid  sap-  done.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  there,  in  the  first 
phire  of  mountain  air.  That  shadows  are  trans-  place,  and  considerably  more  so  to  return ;  and  that 
parent,  he  seems  wholly  ignorant.  Sir  Joshua  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Reynolds  would  have  condemned  him,  if  he  had  Negus  is  a  fact  no  less  astonishing  than  agreeable 
been  his  pupil,  to  a  year’s  contemplation  of  rain-  and  congratulatory.  When  I  used  to  commit  dep- 
bows,  sunbeams,  ripe  peaches,  children’s  faces,  and  redations  on  the  maternal  candle-box,  surrepti- 
bouquets  of  fresh-picked  flowers.  At  present  his  tiously  abstracting  the  “  midnight  tallow,”  wherewith 
paint  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  half  his  designs  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  appetite  for  knowledge, 
would  be  quite  as  well  in  monochrome.  and,  comfortably  tucked  in  between  the  blankets. 

In  many  of  M.  Dore’s  studies  of  character.  Span-  devoured  the  strange  storira  and  thrilling  accounts 
ish  muleteers,  Italian  brigands,  and  French  picas-  Bruce  regaled  his  wondering  countrymen  wi^,  I 
ants,  the  artist  is  too  violent  and  extravagant  in  his  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  I  also  was  destined 
caricature ;  his  color  is  as  coarse  and  foxy  as  the  fo  behold  this  wondrous,  almost  fabulous  country, 
worst  imiutors  of  the  faults  of  Spagnioletto  or  Jor-  where  the  cows  and  bulls  run  about  with  their  beads 
daens,  —  no  semitones,  no  grays,  no  change  from  the  cut  off,  and  ^ven  once  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  by 
hot,  leathery  color,  and  the  opaque,  treacly  shadows  the  Negus,  Prester  John,  or  whatever  his  title  might 
that  the  English  imitators  Murillo  also  sometimes  he. 

afTect.  I'hus  was  it  ordained ;  and  one  day,  wander- 

There  is  one  large  study  of  flowers  of  which  M.  ing  about  the  Esbekieh  in  Cairo,  after  I  had  been 
Dor^  has  painted  a  replica.  A  rank  growth  of  endeavoring  in  vain  to  put  myself  into  a  poetic 
crimson  jioppies  and  blue  blossoms,  and  rough,  wool-  frame  of  mind  and  imagine  an  Haroun-al-R^hid 
ly-leaved  weeds,  coltsfoot,  and  darnel,  M.  Dore  has  in  every  “  deleikanlu  ”  f  Turk  ambling  along  on  his 
wetched  in  the  corner  of  some  summer  meadow,  well-fed  mule,  or  expiecting  some^  fair  Gulnare  or 
Butterflies  hover  over  them,  lizards  twine  through  Bulbul  to  become  enamored  with  my  picrsonal 
the  stalks,  —  all  is  life,  hope,  and  promise.  In  the  char^,  and  initiate  some  thrilling  love  adventure, 
foreground,  however,  the  blade  of  a  scythe  gleams,  terminating  in  eunuchs  and  sacks,  somebody  sud¬ 
or  rather  should  gleam,  with  the  moral  of  the  tran-  denly  startled  me  out  of  my  dre^nis  with  ^ 
sitoriness  of  life.  Death,  the  mower,  is  coming  down  “  Eccolo !  Per  Dio,  il  matto !  Cosa  fa  lei  qnl  ?  ” 
in  a  moment  or  two  ujion  all  that  luxuriance  of  life,  (l^hold  I  By  Jove,  the  madman !  What  are  you 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  M.  Dore’s  paint  is  so  opaque  doing  here  ?) 

that  the  steel  sevthe  looks  like  wood,  and  the  flow-  Turning  round  to  ascertain  who  was  addressing 
ers  and  leaves  are  not  transparent, —  no  soft  light  me  by  this  euphonious  title,  which  was  an  appella- 
[MMses  through  their  horny  teguments.  tion  I  had  gained  in  Italy  during  a  sojourn  at  Rome, 

With  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  genius  of  this  I  perceived  it  proceeded  from  the  lij»  of  an  Italian, 
versatile  and  accomplished  young  French  artist,  we  .with  whom  I  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
must  sum  up  by  confessing  that,  as  a  painter,  fujart  of  the  name  of  Paolo  Lantema,  and  who,  in  con- 
from  an  inventor,  M.  Dor^  disappoints  us.  lie  is  junction  with  various  other  young  Romans,  had 
careless  and  scrimmagy,  and  he  is  a  bad  colorist,  given  me  the  name  of  “D  Matto.”  I  am,  however. 
He  seems  to  be  unable  to  finish  the  wild  dre^s  .  th«  .beet,  of  tondon  Bodetr  ibr  Noremb^^ 
With  which  hia  qmck  brain  is  perpetually  teeming.  t  Turkiah  for  fweu. 
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somewhat  recompensed  for  the  rather  dubious  com¬ 
pliment  by  the  fact  that  a  club,  “I  Matti,”  had 
b^n  formed  in  honor  of  and  named  after  me. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  my  old  friend,  and  we  both 
adjofirned  to  one  of  the  numerous  cafen  chantants, 
forming  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Esbekieh,  with 
their  priwa  donnas,  ballerinas,  &c.,  where  we  seated 
ourselves  at  a  table  on  which  lay  11  Corriere 
dC  Egitlo.  • 

“  What  has  this  to  do  with  Abyssinia?”  I  hear 
some  one  impatiently  exclaim. 

Everything,  gentle  reader ;  for  if  I  had  not  been 
walking  that  self-same  evening  in  the  Esbekieh,  and 
had  not  met  that  self-same  friend,  Paolo,  sorra  a  bit 
would  Abyssinia  have  seen  of  me,  or  I  ofit.  For  on 
that  evening  I  did  what  I  never  did  before.  I 
picked  up  the  Corriere,  and  glancing  over  it  beheld 
a  paragraph,  I  pregioneri  inglesi  nelt  Abissinia. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject,  and 
Paolo,  knowing  a  part  of  the  country  around  Char- 
toum  and  Senaar,  plied  me  with  such  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  game,  and  the  wealth  to  be  accumulated 
there  by  various  means,  that  I  resolved  to  penetrate 
to  the  bon’s  den  myself  and,  in  spite  of  all  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  started  a  few  days 
afterwards  on  my  voyage  southwards  up  the  Nile ; 
and  after  the  usual  course  of  lazy  dreamy  existence, 
sailing  past  the  ancient  monuments  of  yore,  or  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  groups  of  feathery  palms  standing  out 
against  the  deep-blue  sky,  arrived  in  safety  at  As¬ 
suan,  the  first  cataract.  Instead  of  following  the 
stereotyped  route,  being  dragged  through  the  rapids 
I  by  a  crowd  of  half-naked  Arabs,  yelling  and  shriek¬ 
ing,  “  Yenal-abouk’ing,”  *  each  other,  I  determined 
to  go  the  direct  caravan  way  to  Chartoum,  thus 
avoiding  the  circuitous  bends  formed  by  the  Nile 
between  these  two  points,  Assuan  and  Chartoum. 

I  Fortunately  for  me  there  was  a  party  of  Arab 
i  traders  about  to  proceed  to  Chartoum  the  day  after 
i  my  arrival  in  Assuan,  and  gladly  availing  myself  of 
I  tlje  opportunity,  I  bought  me  a  horse  of  true  Arab 
breed  for  ten  Napoleons,  and  equipped  and  accou¬ 
tred  quite  a  la  Turca,  joined  them  for  woe  or  for 
weal.  We  had  a  delightful  journey.  The  hot  sun, 
burning  down  into  one’s  face,  made  the  blood  swell 
through  the  veins,  filling  the  breast  with  the  free, 
wild  emotions  which  raise  one’s  animal  spirits  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  A  close  chase,  neck 
and  neck,  every  muscle  straining,  the  wind  rushing 
against  the  glowing  cheek,  and  the  bright  eye  glis¬ 
tening  as  the  space  between  fox  and  hounds  grows 
less  and  less,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  unshac¬ 
kled  liflj  of  the  wide,  unbounded  desert,  with  its 
dangers  from  beast  and  man.  However,  I  will  not 
dwell  any  longer  upon  the  journey  from  Assuan  to 
Chartoum,  where  we  arrived  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  leaving  Assuan,  but  immediately  plunge 
into  medias  res,  and  commence  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  which  took  me  to  the  court  of  his  imperial 
majesty  Emperor  Theodore,  by  the  grace  of  God 
sovereign  of  Abj-ssinia  and  Ethiopia.  Continuing 
my  journey  in  the  same  manner  as  hitherto,  in  com¬ 
pany  of  some  two  dozen  traders,  on  their  way  to 
Matamma,  we  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  blue 
Nile,  our  first  halting-place  being  El  Eilfoun,  after 
having  lunched  at  the  ruins  of  Sobah ;  lunch  con¬ 
sisting  —  list,  O  ye  purveyors  of  picnics  and  satis- 
I  fiers  of  the  gourmand  appetite,  Piccadillian  Fort- 
I  num  and  Ma.son  —  consisting,  say  I,  of  cucumbers 
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sliced  into  sour  milk,  and  onions  with  the  juice  i 
squeezed  out  for  a  flavor  and  relish  1  The  evening 
shades  brought  us  to  El  Hassalat,  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing,  unvarying  supper  of  pillau,  boiled  fowl,  and 
sour  milk.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  fresh 
milk  by  fair  means,  for  the  Arabs  evidently  consider  * 
it  as  mad  to  drink  fresh  milk  when  they  can  get  I 
sour,  as  we  do  vice  versa,  so  1  took  matters  into  my  1 
own  hands,  and  milked  the  cows  and  goats  myself. 
Thus  a  course  of  four  days’  eating,  sleeping,  and  1 
riding  brought  ns  to  Abu  Ilarr.as,  shortly  before 
which  stands  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man,  Wely  el 
Sheikh,  —  the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh,  —  where  my 
Moslem  companions  told  their  beads  and  invoked 
the  good  man’s  blessing  upon  their  enterprise, — 
slave-trade.  There  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  pious  j 
Moslem  saints  about  this  part  of  the  country,  dead  I 
or  alive,  for  after  leaving  Abu  Ilarras,  and  follow-  j 
ing  the  course  of  the  Rachad,  our  next  halting-place  I 
was  a  miserable  village,  containing  a  mo^ue.  She-  I 
reef  Yakoub.  This  Yakoub,  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  had  m.ade  four  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and 
thus  well  earned  the  green  turban,  which  is  looked 
upon  in  his  native  village  with  extreme  veneration 
and  respect. 

The  country,  which  had  been  an  open  extensive 
plain,  of  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood ,  j 
of  the  river,  and  merging  towards  the  east  into  the 
boundless  ocean  desert,  gradually  became  more 
mountainous,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  high  plateau 
forming  the  outworks  of  Abyssinia  proper,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  Atbara  from  the  Rachad.  The  river 
foaming  and  rushing  over  huge  blocks  of  rock,  or 
softly  gliding  through  the  shady  recesses  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetation,  teeming  with  fantastic  parasites,  and 
re.«ounding  with  the  roar  of  lions,  and  tlie  bellowing  j 
of  the  hippopotami,  and  buffaloes  crashing  through  ! 
the  gigantic  underwood,  explained  to  the  full  the  j 
yearning  an  old  traveller  through  these  regions  must  t 
experience  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  former  adven-  I 
tures,  and  account,  too,  for  the  glowing,  extravagant  | 
terms  some,  and  especially  these  parts  of  Africa,  are  I 
often  described  in.  Wonderful  stories  did  my  com-  I 
panions  relate  to  me  of  inexhaustible^  mines  of  gold  ( 
and  marvellous  gems  found  in  the  bed  and  vicinity  | 
of  this  river  Rachad,  during  its  course  in  the  Galla-  I 
bat,  savoring  strongly  of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  in 
their  extravagance ;  but  eagerly  as  I  sought  for  the 
precious  metal  1  found  none,  excepting  now  and 
then  a  little  gold  sand,  though  there  certainly  is  a 
considerable  quantity  gained  oy  the  various  (Dallas 
tribes.  j 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  we  left  the 
Rachad,  and  struck  off  eastwards,  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  a  magnificent  mountain  group,  some  14.000 
or  1 6,000  feet  high,  the  Djebel  Matbara,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  caravan  route  from  Senaar  to  Matamma, 
where  we  arrived  after  a  fatiguing  journey  through 
a  wild  broken  country,  mounting  and  descending  j 
all  day  long. 

On  approaching  the  village,  some  fifty  or  eighty 
Tougrounees  rushed  at  us,  brandishing  their  weap¬ 
ons  in  a  most  ominous  fashion  ;  but  on  learnimr  that 
we  were  all  good  Moslems,  and  no  accursetl  Kaffirs, 
the  hubbub  subsided,  and  we  learned  that  their 
mortal  enemies,  the  Beni  Niinmer,  or  Children  of 
the  Tiger,  were  prowling  about  the  neighbor- 
bood. 

The  tales  they  related  of  the  chief  of  this  tribe 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  one  with 
courage,  when  in  danger  of  falling  into  his  power, 
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For  instance,  the  following  little  anecdote  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  the  Nimmer’s  propensities. 

One  day,  when  he  was  enga^d  in  putting  down 
a  rebellion  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  an  old  woman 
appeared  before  him,  complaining  that  one  of  his 
soldiers  had  drunk  a  quart  of  milk  without  paying 
her  for  it 

“  Would  you  recognize  the  man,  woman  ?” 

“  Yes,  because  upon  his  arm  he  —  ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  bellowed  the  Tiger,  and  ordered  all 
his  men  to  stand  up  in  rank  and  file.  The  old  wo¬ 
man  pointed  one  out. 

“  Did  you  drink  this  woman’s  milk  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  never  saw  her  before  in  all  my  life.” 

“  Have  you  drunk  any  milk  at  all  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  drop.” 

“  And  you,  O  woman,  persist  in  saying  this  is  the 
man  ?  ” 

“  V’ Allah,  v’ Allah !  it  is  the  man !  ”  cried  the  old 
witch. 

“  Cut  him  open  !  ”  ordered  the  Tiger ;  “  we  will 
see.” 

In  a  few  moments  the  barbarous  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  undigested  milk  proved  the  truth  of 
the  woman’s  assertion. 

“  Here  is  your  money,”  said  the  Tiger,  handing 
her  about  one  farthing  sterling.  “  If  you  had  lied, 
the  same  fate  would  have  been  yours..” 

This  gentle  tribe,  as  Sheikh  Ali  Efiendl  kindly 
informed  me,  were  at  present  ipfesting  the  route  I 
was  about  to  take,  to  wit :  the  road  from  Matamma 
to  Gondar;  and  he  strongly  advised  me  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  venturing  to  continue  my  journey 
yet  awhile,  though  it  certainly  was  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  I  escaped  their  hand  or  not, 
as  long  as  I  was  bent  on  putting  myself  into  the 
Abyssinian  Satan’s  —  “  Afnt,”  as  he  called  him  — 
unmerciful  power;  wherein  he  was  perfectly  right, 
for  as  I  firmly  intended  to*  penetrate  to  this  Ethio¬ 
pian  Castle  Dangerous,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  take 
my  share  of  dangers  on  the  way.  So  I  thanked  the 
Sheikh  for  his  advice,  and  asked  him  for  guides  and 
an  escort  as  far  as  Wochnee. 

The  guides  Sheikh  Ali  was  ready  to  furnish,  but 
as  to  the  escort,  he  knew  of  none  who  would  dare 
to  risk  .an  encounter  with  the  Niminer.  I  could 
leave  Matamma  in  three  or  four  days,  he  s.VkI,  when 
there  would  be  a  small  party  going  to  Wochnee, 
who  would  undertake  to  act  as  guides  and  interpre¬ 
ters.  Three  or  four  days,  therefore,  I  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  stay  in  Matamma,  and  bidding 
g(Kxl  night  to  Sheikh  Ali,  retired  to  my  bed,  there 
to  dream  of  all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  till 
the  morning  sun,  beating  upon  my  face,  awoke  me. 
After  having  divested  myself  to  the  various  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  entomological  world,  light  and  heavy 
cavalry,  which  had  been  attacking  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Sheikh  Ali,  and  also,  if  the  truth  be  told,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  something  edible  for  my  sutfer- 
ing  stomach  to  allay  its  cravings. 

On  entering  the  divan,  1  saw  that  Sheikh  Ali 
was  engaged  in  adjudging  a  case  that  had  just  been 
brought  on.  He  immediately  arose  on  my  entrance 
and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  side.  I  did  so, 
and  directed  my  attention  to  the  case  going  on. 
The  complainant,  a  widow  woman,  fair,  fat,  and  forty, 
or  rather  black,  fat,  and  forty,  accused  her  brother- 
in-law  of  stealing  certain  moneys,  which  the  de¬ 
fendant,  however,  .asserted  to  have  been  abstracted 
by  his  nephew,  the  widow’s  own  son.  The  vocifer¬ 
ation,  the  bodily  contortions,  the  shrieking  and  yell¬ 


ing,  with  which  each  asseverated  his  own  innocence, 
were  the  nearest  approach  to  the  confusion  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  any  one  could  well  imagine.  The 
villanous  physiognomy  of  the  uncle,  as  contrasted 
with  the  frank,  open  countenance  of  the  boy,  left 
very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  who  the  real 
culprit  was.  A  happy  thought  struck  me.  Amongst 
my  various  medical  instruments  I  had  brought  an 
electro-magnetic  machine  with  me,  with  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  astonish  the  natives.  Begging  the  Sheikh 
to  delay  the  case  a  few  minutes,  whilst  I  sent  a 
Kav.ass  to  bring  me  the  machine,  which  in  due 
course  appeared,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  I  desired  the  Sheikh  to 
allow  me  to  interrogate  tlje  uncle,  and  examine 
into  the  case.  He  agreed,  evidently  rather  surprised 
at  my  request,  but  not  knowing  what  I  Intended 
doing.  With  mock  solemnity  I  opened  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  adjusting  the  conductors,  addressed  the 
contending  parties. 

“  Behold !  a  mighty  spirit !  Mighty  in  the  air, 
in  the  earth.  In  fire  and  water ;  equally  mighty  by 
day  and  by  night.  O  Elfendi,  If  thou  art  innocent, 
it  shall  be  proved ;  if  thou  art  guilty,  thine  own 
mouth  shall  declare  it  But  first,  approach  thou, 
O  son  of  the  widow,  and  free  thyself  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  resting  upon  thee !  ” 

Deep  silence.  Every  one  gazed  intently  at  the 
mysterious  instrument,  wondering  what  the  issue 
would  be.  The  lad  took  hold  of  the  conductors, 
loudly  crying  out  — 

“  V’ Allah,  v’ Allah,  ana  mush  el  har.omiyeh  !  ” 
(By  Allah !  I  am  not  the  robber !  J 

Thereupon  I  sot  the  machine  in  motion,  taking 
good  care,  however,  to  interrupt  the  current,  so 
that  he,  of  course,  felt  nothing  at  all.  He  turned 
a  little  pale  when  the  wheels  began  whirring  round, 
but  evinced  no  other  signs  of  fear.  I  then  pro¬ 
nounced  him  Innocent.  The  uncle,  who  had  at 
first  exhibited  considerable  uneasiness,  plucked  up 
courage  on  seeing  that  this  mysterious  affair  had 
no  effect  upon  his  son ;  and,  taking  the  conductm 
Into  his  hands  with  an  air  of  bravado,  assured  the 
company  that  as  little  as  he  had  stolen  the  money 
as  little  was  he  afraid  of  this  “  saliatgiaour,”  — 
“  heretic  watch,”  as  he  called  it.  I  began  to  turn 
the  handle,  still  interrupting  the  current,  till  1  had 
got  it  up  to  full  speed,  and  then  turned  the  whole 
force  of  the  powerful  machine  on  to  him.  The 
contortions  the  poor  wretch  was  immediately  thrown 
into,  the  convulsions  in  his  arms,  the  livid  pallor  of 
fear  and  agony,  and  the  shrieks  and  yells  he  gave 
utterance  to,  were  something  horrible  to  behold, 
and  communicated  no  small  portion  of  fright  to  the 
whole  audience. 

“  Aman,  aman  !  ”  he  shrieked.  “  I  have  stolen 
the  money !  For  the  sake  of  thy  father’s  soul,  O 
Effendl,  have  mercy!  Aman,  aman!”  (Grace, 
grace !) 

In  silent  dignity  I  resumed  my  place,  amidst  the 
hum  of  wonder  from  the  multitude.  Most  amusing 
was  It  also  to  observe  how  the  Sheikh  himself  shrank 
from  a  too  close  proximity  to  the  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine,  evidently  fearing  it  might  draw  out  some  of 
his  own  little  propensities. 

This  episode  vested  me  with  no  little  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamma,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  Beni  Niinmer,  I  was  easily  enabled 
to  procure  guides  to  Wochnee,  th^  first  town  of  any 
importance  in  Abyssinia  proper. 

Leaving  the  Dje’iel  Matbara  on  the  right,  we  left 
Matamma,  and  tdter  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles,  ar- 
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rived  at  the  banks  of  the  Goang,  along  the  left  side 
of  which  the  regular  caravan  route  was  laid.  The 
country  was  very  beautiful,  inlersected  with  wild 
forests,  and  mountains  or  ravines,  almost  totally 
uninhabited  by  any  human  being.  The  whole  of 
the  first  day  we  traversed  these  dense  forests,  whose 
thick  foliage  prevented  even  the  glowing  rays  of  aii 
Afncan  sun  from  penetrating  to  their  dark,  sombre 
recesses,  the  homes  of  innumerable  beasts  of  prey, 
where  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  roar  of 
lions,  the  wailing  cry  of  jackals  and  hyenas,  and 
the  crashing  of  butfaloes  through  the  entangled 
brushwood  and  jungle  canes.  Our  first  halting- 
place  was  at  Birdaka,  a  miserable  place  ;  and  glad 
was  I  to  c.xchange  their  native  filth  for  the  iW»h 
night  lur,  with  but  the  deep-blue  starry  skies  tor  a 
canopy.  Betimes  we  started  the  next  morning,  for 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  Wochnee  on  the  atler- 
noon  of  the  third  day.  Unfortunately  for  my  plan, 
however,  my  guides  had  taken  a  (]uantity  of  me- 
resea,  a  kind  of  bydromel,  with  them,  which  they 
prepare  from  honey  and  the  juice  or  sap  of  various 
trees,  chiefiy  of  the  palm,  and  which  is  of  a  most 
intoxicating  nature.  The  second  evening  after  oitr 
departure,  having  shot  a  gazelle,  they  made  a  night 
of  it,  imbibing  such  a  quantity  of  this  beverage 
that,  instead  of  being  in  the  wilds  of  Abyssinia,  I 
fancied  mj-self  transported  to  the  woods  and  groves 
of  Mount  Olympus,  or  assisting  at  the  bacchanalian 
orgies  of  Silenus  and  his  crew.  But  when  the 
meressa  came  to  an  end,  and  haschisch  was  the  oi^ 
der  of  the  day,  the  depth  to  which  a  heated  and 
depraved  imagination  lowered  these  human  beings 
fiur  below  the  level  of  a  brute,  surpasses  ail  concep¬ 
tion.  Haschisch  is  a  mixture  of  opium,  cantharides, 
honey,  and  nut-flour,  combined  with  some  other 
herbs,  which  would  seem  to  counteract  the  somno¬ 
lency  induced  by  the  opium.  The  effect  of  this 
composition  upon  the  human  frame  is  most  disas¬ 
trous,  though  it  varies  with  different  constitutions, 
generally  bringing  out  the  chief  animal  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  man,  —  either  his  love  of  blood  or  of  sen¬ 
sual  excesses.  In  consequence  of  these  orgies  at 
various  times,  it  took  us  fourteen  days  to  arrive  at 
Wochnee,  not  more  than  three  days  being  neces- 
sarv. 

Wochnee  lies  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Goang,  named  the  Gellerat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mats- 
challa  Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  dense  forests. 
It  is  the  chief  market  of  Western  Abyssinia,  where 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Soudan  bring  their  horses,  and 
the  southern  tribes  of  the  Gallas  and  the  Tigreans 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  ebony  in  exchange  for  various 
other  products.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is 
brought  from  Chartoum,  there  being  very  little  or 
none  in  the  dominions  of  the  Negus,  where  it  is 
also  used  as  a  currency,  though  not  to  one  tenth  of 
the  extent  asserted  by  some. 

When  Ras  Yakoob,  the  head  of  the  village,  heard 
of  my  arrival,  he  immediately  despatched  four  sol¬ 
diers  to  summon  me  to  his  presence,  against  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  appeal,  for  I  spoke  no 
Abyssinian,  and  they  no  Arabic.  Ushered  to  the 
mat  man’s  presence,  he  very  coolly  informed  me 
Uiat  first  of  ail  I  had  had  no  business  to  come  to 
Abyssinia,  and,  secondly,  once  there  I  might  consid¬ 
er  myself  lucky  in  remaining  there  in  possession  of 
my  arms  and  le^ :  as  for  ever  returning,  that  was 
out  of  the  questidh,  and  he  would  have  to  fulfil  his 
duty  by  taking  me  as  a  present  to  King  Theodore 
at  once. 

“  If  our  Negus  has  imprisoned  your  consul  him¬ 


self,  how  much  more  must  you,  who  are  merely  a 
subject  of  this  consul,  be  confined  during  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  pleasure.” 

I  was  therefore  to  consider  myself  captive,  and  he 
himself  would  accompany  me  to  Gonuar  the  next 
day,  with  which  piece  of  intelligence  a  hut  and 
guard  were  allotted  to  me.  I  soon  went  to  sleep, 
although  not  very  sure  whether  I  should  wake  up 
with  my  head  still  on  my  shoulders  or  not. 

'The  next  morning,  however,  I  found  myself  still 
anatomically  unchanged,  and  prepared  for  anything. 
Kas  Yakoob  had  donned  his  brave  accoutrements, 
and,  informing  me  that  escape  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  drawing  my  attention  to  the  long  lances  and 
guns  of  my  gu.ards,  four  in  number,  ordered  my 
horse  to  be  attached  to  that  of  a  gigantic  negro  from 
the  Soudan.  Thus  the  cortege  started.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Wochnee  we  crossed  the  river  Valla- 
chat,  and  skirting  the  mountain  sides,  followed  its 
course  to  a  small  place  named  AVoggara,  hot  to  be 
confounded  with  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  the 
province  of  Dembea.  'The  country  consisted  of 
wooded  mountains  lying  in  short  parallel  chains 
from  east  to  west,  slightly  inclined  to  the  north,  and 
forming  the  water-shed  of  the  various  sources  and 
tributaries  of  the  Goang.  The  height  of  these 
mountains  varied  from  2,U00  to  5,000  feet,  the  high¬ 
est  parts  being  generally  the  two  ends.  'The  whole 
country  is  veiy  similar  in  character  and  formation 
to  the  Mala  Kapella,  Riidowau  Bitowanjali  moun¬ 
tains  In  Bosnia,  short  chains  and  plateaus  thrown  ir¬ 
regularly  together,  so  that  the  traveller  is  always 
either  asceinling  or  descending.  At  AVoggara  we 
were  receive<l  and  entertained  by  an  old  patriar¬ 
chal-looking  Jew,  who  had  once  been  to  Ale.\an- 
dria,  where  he  had  picked  up  some  few  words  of 
Italian  which  came  in  very  usefully  just  now.  On 
asking  him  what  kind  of  a  man  King  Theodore  was, 
he  very  emphatically  exclaimed,  “  Mezzo  diavolo  e 
mezz’  Amhara !  ”  (Half  a  devil  and  half  an  Abys¬ 
sinian),  which  was  very  assuring,  considering  an 
Abyssinian  himself  is  already  half  a  devil.  Still, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  that  ho  was  not  wholly  disliked 
by  the  people,  especially  on  account  of  his  energy  in 
putting  down  the  banditti,  who  used  to  be  very 
nearly  as  bad  as  they  arc  In  Italy. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  source  of  the  ATal- 
lachat,  at  the  foot  of  Mounts  AA’hamba  and  Meni- 
woak  between  which  two  peaks  the  path  led  into  a 
wide  plateau,  or  mountain  basin,  similar  to  Ander- 
matt  on  the  St.  Gothard  route,  whence  we  per¬ 
ceived  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Tsana  glittering 
and  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
scene  was  very  beautiful ;  the  soft  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  plains  extending  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  rising  in  the  eastern  distance  to  the  noble  peak 
of  Mount  Gunah ;  a  group  of  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gaffat  and  Devra  Tabor  brought 
back  the  beauties  of  English  scenery,  combined  with 
tropical  luxuriance  and  Alpine  grandeur,  most  viv¬ 
idly  to  the  imagination.  From  the  great  height  of 
the  bed  of  Lake  Tsana,  6,040  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  character  of  the  country  around  is  quite  Euro¬ 
pean,  the  chief  vegetable  produce  consisting  of  vines, 
melons,  maize,  plums,  and  the  timber,  chiefly  oak  and 
a  kind  of  fir  or  pine.  At  any  rate,  on  reaching  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  where  we  encamped  in  a  maize 
field,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  European  enough  to  make  a  roaring  fire 
very  welcome.  My  companions  were  rather  com¬ 
municative  this  evening,  and  told  me  marvellous 
stories  of  a  wonderful  saint,  I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
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gotten  his  name,  and  whose  sufferings  put  St  Sty-  holy  religion  ?)  “  The  religion  whieh  was  brought 
Gtes  entirely  into  the  shade.  For  five  years  he  lay  to  us  by  the  Saints  Freementiiisand  Aedelius  them- 


in  a  cage,  only  allowing  his  body  one  position  to  lie 
in  ;  ten  more  he  passed  in  a  cavern,  where  he  never 
beheld  the  sun,  and  only  took  the  air  at  night  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  wild  beasts  from  all  hann.  Still  ten 
years  longer  he  lay  on  a  naked  rock  full  in  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  if  that  had  not 
made  him  mad  enough  to  be  entitled  to  canoniza¬ 
tion,  he  took  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Dembea,  where 
he  lay  fifteen  years  amongst  crocodiles  and  hippo¬ 
potami,  esjjecially  protected  by  the  holy  Miriam  her¬ 
self,  till  at  last  his  legs  dropped  off,  which  precious 
relics  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  parish  church  at 
Axum,  which  is,  in  consequence,  a  most  freijuented 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Sleeping  in  the  open  air  is,  no  doubt,  very  roman¬ 
tic,  but  when  you  have  all  kinds  of  creeping  things, 
slimy  reptiles  with  a  hundred  legs  crawling  over 
your  face,  you  soon  awake  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
what  you  have  n’t  got,  — a  clean  bed,  and  blankets 
to  tuck  yourself  up  in.  I  was  never  so  glad  in  all 
my  life  as  when  the  sun  rose  and  warmed  my  shiver¬ 
ing  frame.  I  felt  like  typhus,  nervous  fever,  and 
ague,  all  rolled  into  one,  and  verily  lielieve  that  if  I 
had  not  taken  a  strong  dose  of  (quinine  that  1  should 
have  died  that  day  of  a  complication  of  disorders. 
As  it  was,  I  recovered ;  my  race  was  not  yet  run ; 
and,  continuing  our  journey  through  the  fertile, 
well-cultivateil  plains  of  Dereskie,  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  at  Gondar,  City  of  the 
Priests,  the  whilom  capital  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
hence  its  appellation,  and  of  the  Abuna  Salama, 
present  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

Gondar  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  built 
along  the  sloping  ridge  and  sides  of  a  hill  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  some  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surmounted  by  the  gimp  or  castle,  to  which  I 
was  at  once  led.  It  was  a  large,  irregular  building, 
of  massive,  well-hewn  masonry ;  the  walls  of  im¬ 
mense  thickness,  and  some  parts  evidently  very  an¬ 
cient.  An  excellent  view  was  obtained  from  this 
eminence  over  the  wide  plains  of  Dereskie  to  the 
mountains  of  Agaumeder  fringing  the  southern 
sky. 

I  had  not  much  time,  however,  to  admire  the 
scenery,  for  a  number  of  soldiers,  in  a  rather  Ada¬ 
mite  condition  of  dress,  rushed  out  upon  us  and  de¬ 
manded  who  and  what  I  was,  and  whether  I  had 
brought  any  presents  to  the  king.  On  answering 
in  the  negative,  and  adding  “  besana,”  only  myself, 
they  shook  their  heads  in  a  vcij  ominous  fashion, 
and  led  me  through  the  massive  portal  into  the 
courtyard,  where  I  was  taken  to  a  spacious  chamber 
in  whieh  Ras  Yakoob  bade  me  wait,  leaving  half  a 
dozen  men  to  guard  me  till  he  came  back.  He  soon 
made  his  reappearance  in  company  with  a  person 
whom  I  recognized  by  his  habiliments  to  be  a  priest, 
though  I  mi^t  have  looked  in  vain  at  his  bloated, 
sensual  face  for  any  external  evidence  of  the  slight¬ 
est  internal  fitness  for  his  post,  or  any  Christian  du¬ 
ties  whatever.  This  gentleman  in  black  was  the 
Abuna  Salama  in  person,  and  had  evidently  come 
to  gloat  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  heretic  Frank, 
and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  probability  of  extorting 
something  of  value,  presents  or  money,  before  his 
imperial  majesty  should  prevent  it  by  sending  the 
possible  donor  out  of  the  world. 

“  Siete  ancora  uno  di  questi  maladetti  cretipi,  gli 
nemici  della  nostra  santh  religione  ?  ”  (Are  you  an¬ 
other  of  those  accursed  heretics,  the  enemies  of  our 


holy  religion  ?)  “  The  religion  which  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  Saints  Freementiiisand  Aedelius  them¬ 
selves  ?  ” 

“  Non  e  cosi,  santo  padre,”  (Not  so,  holy  father). 

“  I  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  my  business  as  doctor  is  with  the  body  and 
not  with  the  soul.” 

“  Have  you  not  come  here  to  strive  to  overthrow 
our  ancient  church,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  and 
dissension  amongst  our  flock  ?  ” 

“  Far,  far  be  it  from  me,  whose  beard  is  but 
scarcely  grown,  to  act  against  the  wbdom  of  your 
gray  hairs.” 

“  But  ye  are  all  liars  and  robbers,  you  English. 
You  come  to  us  disguised  as  workmen,  pretend  to 
occupy  yourselves  solely  with  your  profession,  but  all 
the  time  are  undermining  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  ruining  the  people.” 

“  Your  Holiness  !  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
liars.  And  I  beg  your  Holiness  to  remember  that 
we  are  both  men  of  the  world,  and  very  well  know 
the  meaning  of  ‘ruining  the  people.’  We  can  easi¬ 
ly  leave  that  to  you.” 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  somewhat,  but  he 
soon  regained  his  self-possession,  launching  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the  Missionaries, 
Messrs.  Flad,  Stem,  Rosenthal,  &c. 

“  These  people,”  I  replied,  “  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  your  flock,  but  have  limited  their  efibrts  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Falashas.  But  even  suppos¬ 
ing  they  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  author¬ 
ity,  you  must  not  blame  us  for  it,  for  they  are  no 
Englishmen,  but  Germans,  consequently  we  are  not 
resjionsible  for  them.” 

Again  was  the  Abuna  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  my  remark,  and  rising  bade  me  follow  him 
to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  We  had  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  intricate  passages,  all  built  of 
solid  masonry,  which,  however  dilapidated  and  out 
of  repair,  still  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  great 
strength  the  place  must  formerly  have  possessed. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
where  his  Abyssinian  Majesty  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
his  glory.  The  room  was  small,  but  crowded  with 
articles  of  luxury,  silks  and  damasks,  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  brocades,  either  used  as  carpets  or  laid  on  the 
divan.  Surrounded  by  his  miard  stood  the  man 
Stern  named  the  Abyssinian  Wild  Beast,  but  whose 
appearance  at  the  time  by  no  means  struck  me  as 
unfavorable.  There  was  a  dignity  and  grace  about 
his  movements  which  may  truly  be  termed  royal, 
and  a  calmness,  which,  with  his  determined  cast  of 
countenance  and  projecting  under  jaw,  could  by 
no  means  be  mistaken  for  want  of  will.  In  fact  he 
is  obstinate  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  piercing 
glance  of  his  eye  indicative  of  wild,  irresistible  pas¬ 
sion.  He  is  rather  above  the  middle  height,  well 
and  strongly  built,  a  frame  capable  of  great  endur¬ 
ance,  with  a  high  forehead,  denoting  no  mean  intel¬ 
lectual  capabilities ;  but  it  was  easy  to  observe  what 
ravages  a  continual  indulgence  of  his  love  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  has  already  caused  in  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  wild  look  with  which  he  surveyed  me 
only  too  plainly  showed  that  even  then  he  was  im- 
der  the  influence  of  some  recent  orgie. 

“  You  are  an  Englishman  ?  ”  he  asked  impierious- 
ly.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  “  How  could 
you  venture  to  enter  my  dominions  without  my  pre¬ 
vious  permission  ?  ” 

I  answered  that  I  had  intended  to  have  done  so ; 
but  that  from  Matamma  there  had  been  no  means  of 
communication  with  him,  and  that  on  my  arrival  at 
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Wocbnec,  Raa  Yakoob  bad  seized  me  and  brought 
me  to  Gondar. 

“  And  here  you  will  remain  as  long  as  your  bead 
is  on  your  shoulders.” 

With  this  comfortable  assurance,  he  gave  oi'ders 
to  lead  me  away.  Naturally  I  inquired  what  my 
crime  or  offence  was  supposed  to  be. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  he,  “  1  do  not  know  yet  But  until 
I  doi  the  gimp  is  the  best  place  for  you.  Besides, 
as  I  have  already  imprisoned  your  consul  and  other 
countrymen,  you  can  have  no  reason  to  Imj  particu¬ 
larly  friendly  disposed  towards  me ;  and  whoever 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.” 

“  But  what  ground  for  suspicion  can  your  Majesty 
have  against  me.” 

“  You  Engli.sh  arc  all  in  a  plot  against  me ;  I 
know  that  What  business  has  an  English  doctor 
in  Abyssinia  ?  lie  comes  either  for  curiosity  or 
business.  The  first  is  very  reprehensible ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  as  it  b  not  ostensible,  must  be  so  also.  You 
have  come  to  spy  out  the  land,  no  doubt.” 

And  here,  upon  a  sign  from  his  imperial  ^lajesty, 
four  gigantic  fellows  sprang  upon  me  and  hustled 
me  out  of  the  presence  in  a  most  unceremonious 
fashion,  too  painful  to  be  described  :  and  thus  ended 
my  first  interview  with  King  Theodore. 

The  locality  to  which  I  had  been  led  after  my 
first  audience  with  the  king,  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  treated,  were  far  better  than  I  expect¬ 
ed  ;  and  knowing  his  Majesty’s  penchant  for  trench¬ 
ing  arms  and  legs  from  the  bodies  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  es¬ 
caped  as  well  as  I  bad,  at  any  rate  for  the  time 
being.  Not  far  from  the  king’s  apartments  a  long 
low  gallerj-  connected  two  parts  of  the  castle,  and  in 
this  gallery,  forming  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  di¬ 
vers  Abyssinians  and  hloslems,  amongst  whom  was 
also  a  certain  Armenian,  Serkis  Ciackigian,  was  I 
to  take  up  my  abode.  How  long  I  should  have  to 
remain  was  an  interesting  question  for  me  in  my 
position,  but  somehow  or  other  I  never  felt  any  se¬ 
rious  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  In  fact, 
the  overpowering  feeling  with  me  was  that  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  on  ascertaining  that  there  was  nothing 
eatable  to  be  obtained,  I  became  perfectly  ravenous. 

'  However,  the  Moslems,  though  captive,  did  not  for¬ 
get  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  sustained  their 
reputation  fur  hospitality  by  inviting  me,  in  the  name 
of  Allah,  to  partake  of  their  repast.  After  dinner 
—  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  I  became  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable,  and  twisting  up  a  cigarette  with  some 
tobacco  Ciackigian,  who  spoke  excellent  Italian,  had 
given  me,  felt  inclined  to  Danish  all  thoughts  of  the 
past  and  future,  and  merely  live  for  the  present. 

But  when  the  sun  sank  lower  in  the  western  sky, 
pouring  his  golden  rays,  tinged  with  evening  crim¬ 
son,  through  the  barred  windows  of  my  dungeon, 
lighting  up  the  squalid,  filthy  interior,  and  beaming 
upon  the  ghastly  features  of  the  unhappy  creatures 
who  had  been  languishing  there  for  years,  a  solemn 
sadnes.s  stole  over  me,  truly  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account,  but  sorrow  for  the  ravages  in  mind  and  body 
a  cruel  incarceration  causes  upon  man,  when  the 
noblest  gilt  of  nature  —  liberty  and  freedom  —  is 
torn  away  from  him.  And  as  the  soft,  full  moon, 
gradually  emerging  from  the  glowing  play  of  colors 
in  the  sunset  sky,  gained  the  ascendant,  overflooding 
the  landscape  around  with  her  misty,  ethereal  light, 
forlorn  and  helpless  I  certainly  did  feel ;  and  press¬ 
ing  my  burning  face  to  the  cold  iron  bars  of  the 
window  to  which  I  had  clambered  up,  I  gave  full 
vent  to  my  feelings,  and  managed  to  look  and  feel 


as  miserable  as  any  one  of  my  companions  in  grief, 
who  were  all  steeped  in  the  deepest  slumber,  in  blest 
oblivion  of  all  their  woes.  I  envied  them ;  and, 
closing  my  eyes,  strove  to  imitate  them.  Long  it  was 
before  I  succeeded,  —  not  before  the  stars  began  to 
pale ;  then  1  did  at  last  manage  to  obtain  a  little 
sleep. 

“  0  blessid  boon  !  best  plft  of  (Jod’s  to  earth. 

Soft  comforter  of  ftrief ;  all  hallowed  sleep  ! 

Sweet  harbinircr  of  peace,  from  earliest  birth 
Until  the  shaiies  of  death  arouml  us  creep ; 

Wlin,  with  his  achins  heart  one  desert  dearth 
Tlirouv’h  the  looir  inidiiipht  hours  doth  Krierin!;  weep 
Tlath  not  invidiol  thine  aid,  and  whilst  the  hot  te.-irs  flow, 
’Neath  thy  protecting  wings  forgotten  all  his  woe  1  ” 

Towards  si.x  o’clock,  the  muffled-up  figures  began 
to  stretch  themselves  and  j’awn,  and  shortly  after- 
wanls  the  door  opened,  giving  ingress  to  a  long, 
gaunt  figure  with  a  green  turban  on,  bearing  a 
number  of  small  “  fingan,”  or  coflee-cups,  and  a  pot¬ 
ful  of  fragrant  Mocha,  which  he  dealt  out  at  about 
one  eighth  of  a  farthing  per  cup.  lladj’  Ibrahim,  I 
acknowledge  my  debt  to  thee,  O  dispenser  of  the 
costlv  infusion  !  He  presented  me  with  a  cup 
gratis,  as  a  kind  of  welcome  I  suppose ;  and  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  Ciackigian,  supping  the  fra¬ 
grant  beveriige,  and  blowing  the  equally  fragrant 
smoke  from  my  cigarette  into  the  air,  listened  to  the 
accounts  and  anecdotes  he  related  to  me  concerning 
King  Themlore. 

I  think  it  is  Herodotus  who  tells  such  wonderful 
stories  about  the  Anthropophagi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  are  only  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
still  more  marvellous  ones  Bruce  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
late  ;  but  to  every  tale,  however  wild,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  some  foundation  ;  so  also  here :  for  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  cannibab,  or  live  meat-eaters,  the  Abyssinians 
certainly  do  indulge  in  rate  meat,  which  entails  a 
very  unpleasant  consetjuence,  most  of  them  suffering 
from  tape-worm.  To  rid  themselves  of  this  un¬ 
pleasant  visitor  they  make  use  of  an  herb  termed 
kouaso  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  talc,  —  no  less  a  one 
than  the  story  of  King  Theodore’s  rise  to  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  crown. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  th^  neighbor- 
hootl  of  Gondar  a  poor  widow,  who  gained  a  living 
for  herself  and  son  by  gathering  this  herb,  kousso. 
Her  son  was  named  Kassa  Kuarauya,  and  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  throne  of  the  once  so  mighty  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  treasures  Makada.  Queen  of  Sheba, 
brought  as  a  testimony  of  her  admiration  to  King 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  As  tradition  hath  it,  when 
the  queen  returned  to  her  native  land,  she  presented 
it  with  a  proof  of  the  admiration  King  Solomon  had 
had  for  her  in  the  shape  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Menilck.  From  this  Menilek,  who  eventually  be¬ 
came  King  of  Ethiopia,  Dedjas*  Hailo-Mariain,  the 
father  of  our  hero,  Kas.sa,  traced  his  descent,  and 
sometimes  his  mother  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Jewish  king.  The  version^ 
vary.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Kassa  was  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Tschanker,  near  Lake  Tanja, 
where  he  was  to  have  been  educated  as  a  priest  or 
debtera. 

According  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  a  mighty  man 
named  Theodoras  was  to  arise,  rescue  the  Holy  Sep¬ 
ulchre  from  the  hands  of  Turks,  chase  them  from 
Europe,  and  destroy  the  whole  Moslem  race  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  'This  same  king  was  also  des¬ 
tined  to  restore  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  and  re-c’stablish  the  Abyssinian 
Church  in  all  its  pristine  power  and  glory.  This 
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circumstance  exercised  no  small  influence  on  the 
mind  of  young.  Kassa,  especially  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  versed  in  the  legends  and  traditions  of  his 
country  during  his  stay  at  Tschanker,  and  at  last, 
like  Mohammed,  he  began  to  apply  them  all  to  him¬ 
self,  and  believed  that  he  was  the  man  destined  to 
restore  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  to  its  for¬ 
mer  power  and  extent.  This  fact,  coupled  with  his 
natural  inclinations,  caused  him  to  seize  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  up  his  clerical  position,  and  ex¬ 
change  the  prospects  of  a  mitre  for  a  crown.  This 
opportunity  presented  itself  on  the  occasion  of  Ded- 
jas  Mara’s  attacking  and  pillaging  the  monastery, 
from  which  Kassa  only  managed  to  escape  with 
great  dilHculty.  He  now  collected  a  number  of 
kindred  spirits,  and  led  a  wild  robber’s  life  until  he 
felt  himself  powerful  enough  to  attack  Menene,  the 
mother  of  the  nominal  King  of  Abyssinia,  Ras  Ali, 
and  who  kept  the  province  of  Dembea  under  her 
rule.  As  soon  as  she  was  advised  of  Kassa’s  inten¬ 
tions  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
and  led  them  against  the  daring  intruder  to  punish 
him  in  person  ;  but  at  the  first  shock  they  fled,  un¬ 
able  to  withstand  the  wild  impetuosity  with  which 
the  young  warrior  assailed  them,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  no  other  choice  for  her  but  to  yield  up  the 
rovince  of  Dembea  to  him  as  her  vassal,  and  offer 
im  the  hand  of  her  granddaughter  Tsooliedie. 
Fortunate  in  love  and  fortunate  in  war,  Kassa’s  ca¬ 
reer  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success.  Ilis 
forces  increased  daily,  and  attacking  one  prince 
after  another  he  soon  succeeded  in  subjugating  the 
whole  of  the  country. 

At  divers  times  the  vanniiished  chieftains  rebelled 
aj^ain,  and  amongst  them  Alenene,  who  sent  out  one 
of  her  generals,  Ounderad,  against  him,  a  boasting, 
conceited  Gascon  of  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  sworn 
to  take  Kassa  dead  or  alive.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Tchako,  and  the  issue  most  disastrous  for  Oun¬ 
derad,  who  w:is  taken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  his 
officers  who  had  not  been  able  to  escape.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  custom  they  were  all  invited  to  a 
banquet,  and  Ounderad’s  fear  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  when  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  each 
served  with  a  bottle  filled  with  some  black,  evil- 
smelling  mixture,  which  might  be  poison,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Wiis  not  rakee.  ^Vhen  Kassa  had  amused 
himself  sufficiently  at  their  expense,  he  quietly  said, 
“  My  friends,  you  have  very  justly  remarked  that 
my  mother  was  but  a  Kousso  woman  ;  and  that  re¬ 
minds  me  that  she  has  not  yet  sold  anything  to-day. 
It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  you  should  buy 
some  of  her  ware.  Drink,  therefore,  my  friends, 
and  if  you  do  not  like  the  flavor,  remember  that  it 
is  at  least  wholesome !  ”  and  therewith  he  forced 
bach  one  to  empty  a  bottle  of  the  horrible  purga¬ 
tive. 

Once,  having  been  defeated  by  Gocho,  a  power¬ 
ful  prince,  he  had  re-collected  his  scattered  forces, 
and  led  them  against  his  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Dembea.  In  five  minutes  he  had  again  lost 
the  game  ;  it  wivs  a  case  of  muoe  qui  pent,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  did  K.assa  manage  to  escape 
with  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  companions,  and 
seek  refuge  among  the  reeds  and  jungle  bordering 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  Scarcely  had  they  found  a 
hiding-place,  however,  when  Gocho  himself  came 
upon  them,  and  shouted  from  the  back  of  his  horse, 

“  Who  will  take  me  this  ‘  KoUenya,’  —  this  vaga¬ 
bond  prisoner  ?  ” 

But  scarcely  had  the  words  slipped  out  of  his 
mouth  when  a  bullet  pierced  his  brain,  and  he  sank 
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dead  to  the  ground.  The  ‘  KoUenya  ’  had  aimed 
well.  Without  hesitation,  Kassa  sprang  forward, 
tore  the  ensanguined  covering  from  the  head  of  his 
fallen  enemy,  and  cried  to  the  men  of  Gocho,  — 

“  Behold  your  leader  is  dead,  and  ye  are  but  dead 
dogs  before  me ;  what  will  ye  do  ?  ” 

Discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  prince,  and 
filled  with  a  certain  admiration  for  the  daring  and 
courage  of  the  young  warrior,  most  of  the  men  sub¬ 
mitted  and  joined  him,  whilst  the  rest  were  massa¬ 
cred  by  the  returning  fugitives. 

The  most  powerful  enemy  Kassa  had  to  contend 
against  was  the  vice-king  of  Tigre,  Oubie,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  great  popularity,  arising  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  Men  able  to  have  kept  his  prov¬ 
ince  in  a  state  of  peace  for  a  term  of  twenty-three 
years,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Kassa  had  gmned 
the  sympathies  of  all  the  young  chivalrous  Abyssin- 
ians  by  his  daring  warlike  character,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  attended  all  his  undertakings. 

When  Oubie  received  the  summons  to  submit  to 
Kassa  and  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  hold¬ 
ing  his  province  of  Tigre  in  fief,  he  entered  upon  a 
Fabian  policy,  sending  Kassa  money  and  presents 
by  the  hand  of  his  “  belatta,”  or  general,  Kokobie, 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  delicate  mission  of 
arranging  the  question  in  abeyance.  Kassa  very 
soon  discovered  the  true  character  of  this  man ;  and 
after  having  signed  some  temporary  agreement,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  plot  by  which  Oubie  was  to  be  betrayed 
and  dethroned,  and  he  himself  raised  to  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  to  the  Abyssinian  throne. 

When  he  had  once  arranged  his  plans,  Kassa 
soon  gave  Oubie  to  understand  that  he  must  stake 
his  fortune  on  the  sword.  The  two  forces  met  in 
the  plains  of  Dereskie,  and  a  sanguinary  struggle 
took  place,  during  which,  Kokobie,  faithful  to  Kas¬ 
sa,  detached  his  troops  and  turned  against  his  old 
master.  Oubie  was  taken  prisoner,  his  son  Chetan 
killed,  and  the  Amharas  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  thus  leaving  Kassa  chief  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  When  Kokobie  presented  himself  to  Kassa, 
expecting  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  treachery, 
Ka-ssa  very  coolly  said,  “  I  will  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  a  traitor !  ”  The  unfortunate  man 
was  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  Tschelga,  where  he 
remains  to  this  day.  This  battle  of  Dereskie  was 
fought  in  Febriuary,  1855,  and  the  next  day  Kassa 
entered  the  church*  with  great  pomp  and  display, 
which  had  been  erected  bjr  a  German  botanist.  Dr. 
Schimper,  for  the  coronation  of  Oubie.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  splendor, 
Kassa  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abuna,  under  the  title  of  Theodore  II.  A  crowned 
head  is,  however,  by  no  means  bedded  on  roses  in 
Abyssinia,  and  Theodore’s  progress  was  consider¬ 
ably  retarded  by  different  rebellions  headed  by  va¬ 
rious  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  was  a 
certain  Negousie,  and  a  man  named  Garet,  who 
made  himself  notorious  in  our  own  country  by  the 
murder  of  the  British  consul,  ilr.  Plowden,  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  and  supporter  of  Theodore. 

At  the  time  of  his  murder  Theodore  was  warring 
against  Negousie,  but  on  the  news  reaching  him  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
friend,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woggarra  forced 
the  rebel  to  accept  battle.  Garet,  a  man  of  great 
agility  and  courage,  dashed  at  the  king,  and  threw 
his  lance  at  him,  which  would  inevitably  have 
pierced  his  breast  bad  not  Mr.  Bell  interposed  his 
own  body,  thus  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  man  to 
I  whose  services  he  had  devoted  himself.  This  Mr. 
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Bell,  after  leading  a  hunter’s  life  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  blue  Nile,  had  strayed,  during 
the  course  of  his  adventurous  life,  to  the  wilds  of 
Abyssinia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Theo¬ 
dore  in  the  ye^r  1854.  One  of  those  extraordinary 
attachments,  which  bafSe  all  theories,  seems  to  have 
sprui^  up  between  the  two  men,  and  it  is  owing  to 
tiiis  &t  that  Theodore  knows  as  much  as  he  does 
of  European  affairs,  and  gained  a  knowledge  im¬ 
measurably  beyond  any  acquaintance  we  may  have 
of  the  internal  institutions  or  character  of  his  own 
country.  The  feeling  with  which  Bell  regarded 
this  enigmatical  compound  of  tyranny  and  gener¬ 
osity,  cruelty  and  kindness,  was  a  sort  of  hero  wor¬ 
ship.  At  night  be  lay  down  before  the  door  of  his 
royal  master  like  a  dog,  and  Theodore  ever  appre¬ 
ciated  the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his  faithful 
I  friend.  One  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
bond  between  the  two  in  a  striking  manner.  Bell 
had  demanded  justice  ih>m  the  king  for  some  man 
who  had  been  wronged  by  the  likaouent  or  judges, 
and  remembering  an  ancient  custom  in  Abyssinia, 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  fully  armed  with  spear 
and  sword,  and  presented  himself  before  the  king, 
who  was  seated  at  the  openii^  of  bis  tent  surrounded 
by  his  nobles  and  chieftains.  Bell  immediately 
launched  into  a  speech  full  of  the  most  bitter  re¬ 
proaches  and  cutting  truth,  reproving  him  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  held  him  up  before  the 
assembled  nobles  as  an  example  to  take  warning  by. 
Theodore  remained  silent.  In  the  evening  when  he 
and  Bell  were  about  to  seat  themselves  at  supper, 
the  king  arose  and  left  the  tent  without  sjieaking  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  he  again  returned,  bearing  a  large 
stone  round  his  neck,  and  prostrated  himself  before 
his  fnend.  According  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
country  he  owed  this  reparation  to  the  man  he  bad 
wronged,  and  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
only  prepared  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  also  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  them  himself.  Bell  sprang  up  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  implored  him  never  to  forget  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  respect  he  owed  himself  a^in,  and  the 
two  were  greater  friends  than  ever.  Bell  held  the 
office  of  Likamankua,  one  of  the  four  officers  who 
wear  the  same  costume  as  the  king  in  war  time ; 
and,  though  this  post  entails  neither  property  nor 
rewards,  being  merely  a  title  of  rank,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  chivalrous  Abyssinians. 

When  Theodore  had  once  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  various  chieftains  and  rebels  against  bis  author¬ 
ity,  he  began  to  institute  a  series  of  reforms  which, 
had  he  Uved  in  another  country  and  in  other  times, 
would  have  gained  him  a  reputation  as  great  as  that 
of  Frederick,  or  Peter  the  Great. 

According  to  his  ideas  he  fancied  that  he  could 
reconstruct  the  ancient  Ethiopian  empire  from  the 
traditions  and  history  which  had  been  handed  down 
fh>m  father  to  son,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
kingdom  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  strange  and  foreign  elements.  After  the 
war  in  1856  he  published  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  every  one  to  la^  down  his  arms,  and  return  to 
tM  occupation  of  his  fathers.  The  command  was 
enforced  with  Draconian  severity,  and  things  were 
'  made  possible  that  could  never  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  elsewhere.  For  instance :  — 

The  inhabitants  of  Tishba,  an  incorrigible  race  of 
robbers  and  banditti,  assembled  one  day,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  demanded  Theo<lore’s  permission  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers. 

“  And  what  is  this  occupation  ?  ”  asked  the  king. 

Highway  robbery  I  And  this  our  occupation 


has  been  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  King  David 
the  Great,”  was  the  naive  and  boasting  answer. 

“  Hearken  !  ”  said  Theodore,  “  that  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  occupation ;  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to 
choose  some  other  one.  Settle  down  in  the  plains 
of  Lamghe.  I,  myself,  will  furnish  you  with  cattle 
and  ploughs.  Beheve  me  that  will  be  more  to  your 
advantage.” 

But  he  spoke  in  vain ;  highwaymen  they  were 
and  highwaymen  they  intended  to  remain.  Theo¬ 
dore  appeared  to  give  way  to  their  wishes  and  dis¬ 
missed  them.  Proud  and  self-satisfied  at  their 
having  intimidated  the  king,  as  they  thought,  they 
went  their  way,  but  were  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  if  there  was  a  law  of  King  David’s  sanc¬ 
tioning  their  occupation  of  robbery,  there  was  also 
another  one  still  older  of  King  Lalibela’s,  enjoining 
the  destruction  of  all  banditti  and  robbers,  and  this 
law  was  immediately  enforced  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  which  Theodore  had  sent  after  them. 

The  court  of  justice  consisted  of  twelve  likaouent, 
or  judges,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  was  vested,  and  was  supposed  to  serve  as 
a  balance  against  the  royal  power.  The  state  of 
these  courts  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fact :  Lik  A^o  had  received  a  pot  of 
honey  from  the  prosecutor,  and  a  donkey  from  the 
defendant,  in  whose  favor  the  judge  naturall;^  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence.  On  the  prosecutor  complaining, 
the  judge  very  coolly  exclaimed,  “  What  can  you 
expect  y  The  donkey  kicked  your  pot  of  honey  to 
atoms.” 

In  order  to  deprive  these  people  of  the  power  of 
passing  an  unchangeable,  definite  verdict,  without 
violating  the  constitution,  Theodore  hit  upon  a  very- 
cunning  idea.  He  laid  a  case  before  them  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested,  and  evidently  in  the 
wrong.  On  his  demanding  what  the  law  decreed, 
they  said,  “  Your  Majesty  is  the  law  and  the  code ; 
we  can  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.” 

He  took  them  at  their  word,  and  instituted  him¬ 
self  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  to  whom 
all  the  discontented  could  appeal,  by  appearing  be¬ 
fore  him  with  the  cry,  “  Dschan-hoi,  d.xchan-noi  ” 
(majesty).  Surrounded  by  his  officers  afid  some  of 
the  clergy,  it  used  always  to  be  his  custom  to  sit  be-^ 
fore  his  tent  at  an  early  hour,  and  listen  to  the  va¬ 
rious  complaints  made  to  him.  This  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  made  him  extremely  popular,  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  severity,  he  was  generally  just,  and 
always  treated  tilings  according  to  their  importance. 
For  instance :  — 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  when  an 
Arab  from  the  Moslem-Keit  approached  him  with 
the  cry,  “  Dschan-hoi,  Dschan-hoi  1  ”  Justice,  O 
king !  ' 

“  What  do  you  complain  of?  ”  asked  Theodore. 

“  Three  days  ago  I  returned  home  from  the 
bazaar;  ‘  Fatmeh,’  I  cried,  ‘Fatmeh!’  but  no  an¬ 
swer.  For  know,  O  king,  Fatmeh  is  my  wife,  my 
pearl.  She  had  vanished.  Allah  akbar,  God  is 
great ;  I  supposed  she  had  visited  her  sick  mother. 
The  stars  begin  to  pale,  the  sun  returns,  but  Fatmeh 
comes  not.  1  hasten  to  her  mother ;  she  has  not 
been  there  !  Dschan-hoi  1  I  want  my  wife  !  ” 

“  Have  I  got  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  Dschan-hoi !  you  are  lung  in  the  land ;  I  want 
my  wife  1  ” 

“  How  am  I  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  her  ? 
Apply  to  the  likaouent”  (judges). 

“  Dschan-hoi !  you  know  what  the  judges  would 
say  ;  you  are  the  king,  and  I  want  my  wife.” 

- - — I 
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Theodore  seemed  to  consider,  and  at  last  said  : 
“  Grood  ;  you  shall  have  your  wife  ;  be  ready  in  an 
hour’s  time  to  receive  me  in  your  house.” 

Abdallah  Eflfendi  went ;  the  king  kept  his  word 
and  entered  the  abandoned  husband's  house. 

“  Now,  show  me  all  your  wife’s  dresses.” 

Abdallah  was  astonished,  but  gladly  obeyed. 
Every  box,  chest,  and  cupboard  did  he  search  after 
the  faithless  Fatmeh’s  pomps  and  vanities.  The 
king  looked  at  every  piece  and  asked  the  disconso¬ 
late  Benedict  whether  it  was  known  to  him.  He 
answered  affirmatively,  till  at  last  a  pair  of  “  toob,” 
wide  flowing  silken  trousers,  came  to  light,  which 
were  unknown  to  him. 

“  ’T  is  good,”  said  Theodore,  “  bring  them  with 
you.” 

Theo<lore  now  summoned  all  the  tailors  in 
(jondar  to  him.  Trembling,  they  obeyed  the  order ; 
for  such  a  thing  had  never  yet  happened.  Each 
one  was  asked  separately  whether  he  had  made  the 
article  in  question.  All  answered  in  the  negative, 
till  at  last  one  acknowledged  he  had  made  it.  All 
the  others  were  then  dismissed,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  any  one  of  them  dared  to  breathe  a  whisper 
of  what  had  passed,  his  mouth  would  be  sewn 
up. 

“  Now,  who  gave  you  this  dress  to  make  ?  ” 
asked  Theodore,  sternly. 

The  tailor  named  a  rich  young  nobleman,  Ras 
Michal,  who  had  given  him  the  silk  to  mq|te  up 
about  si.x  weeks  ago. 

Next  day  the  Kas  was  seized  at  his  house,  and 
Fatmeh  found  with  him.  Both  were  brought  before 
the  king. 

“  There  is  your  wife,”  said  Theodore  ;  “  take  her ; 
I  have  kept  my  promise.” 

“  Excuse  me,  Dschan-hoi,”  said  Abdallah ;  “  a 
woman  who  has  slept  three  nights  out  of  my  house 
is  no  longer  my  wife.” 

“  You  have  spoken  well,”  said  the  king.  “  Take 
this  purse  and  buy  yourself  another  one.  As  for 
you  two,”  he  thundered,  “  you  cannot  marry  here, 
as  one  woman  cannot  have  two  husbands,  but  you 
can  be  united  in  heaven  if  you  like  !  ”  Thereupon 
he  gave  the  order  for  their  immediate  execution, 
which  was  carried  out  the  same  day. 

Whether  Abilallah  comforted  himself  with  the 
purse  or  not,  1  do  not  know.  Let  us  hope,  for  the 
poetical  side  of  the  question,  that  he  indignantly 
refused,  though  I  am  by  no  means  entitled  to  say  he 
did. 

Theodore  is  exceedingly  well  educated  for  an 
Abyssinian.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
own  literature,  amongst  which  1  will  name  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  retranslated  from  the 
Arabic  ;  and  is  also  not  ignorant  of  European  affairs. 
As  reganls  our  civilization,  he  certainly  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion  of  its  material  advantages,  but 
does  not  at  all  believe  in  the  moral  excellency  of 
the  West.  And  this  opinion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  five  sixths  of  the  Europeans  who  have  ever 
visiteil  Abyssinia,  attracted  thither  by  the  hopes  of 
gain,  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  his 
opinion.  From  the  same  reason  he  is  most  adverse 
to  any  of  his  subjects  leaving  the  country ;  and 
although  he  dare  not  prevent  the  pious  Amharas 
from  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he 
always  makes  a  point  of  interrogating  them  on  their 
return  as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  country. 

The  pil^ms  then  relate  what  a  stony,  barren 
country  this  vaunted  Palestine  is,  with  a  great  salt 
swamp  in  the  middle,  and  a  dirty  little  river  run¬ 


ning  through  it,  in  comparison  to  which  the  Tac- 
cazze  was  a  perfect  ocean. 

“  If,”  said  Theodore,  —  “  if  such  be  the  case  with 
the  land  which  God  himself  chose  for  his  own  people 
and  blessed,  what  must  be  the  stato  of  the  other 
countries  ?  Let  us  thank  God,  my  friends,  that  wo 
were  liorn  in  this  earthly  paradise,  which  b  named 
Abyssinia.” 

As  far  as  the  native  clergy  are  concerned,  hb 
opinions  of  them  are  not  very  high,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  incident.  A  basha  related  the 
tale :  — 

“  One  Sunday  morning,  at  about  six  o’clock,  I 
was  summoned  to  the  emperor.  That  is  a  bad  sign 
to  be  called  so  early,  so  I  went  trembling  and  qiu^- 
ing,  and  prostrated  myself  before  hb  Majesty.” 

“  ‘  Basha  George  !  ’  said  he,  ‘  go  to  the  Abnna, 
and  insult  him.  Call  him  a  donkey,  a  dog,  and 
curse  his  grandfather !  ’ 

“  I  prostrated  myself  agaun,  and  ventured  to 
remark,  — 

“  Your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to  obey ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  consider  that  I  am  but  a  simple  basha.  How 
much  greater  weight  will  your  august  words  carry 
with  them  when  uttered  by  a  ras.”  • 

“  ‘  Avoonat,  very  true,’  said  the  king ;  summoned 
the  ras,  and  sent  him  on  hb  extraordinary  mission. 
The  Abuna  received  the  message  with  a  humble 
bow,  and  never  ventured  to  respond,  even  by  a 
single  word,  for  he  was  then  already  half  a  prisoner 
in  the  fortress  of  Magdala.” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  personal  courage  of 
King  Theodore.  He  dashes  at  the  enemy  with  an 
irresistible  //an,  shouting  his  war-cry,  “  Abbla  San- 
ghia,”  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  mad,  fanatic 
“  Yellah  ”  of  the  Moslems.  Concerning  hb  strat¬ 
egical  powers  there  is  not  much  to  be  said ;  and  the 
chief  secret  of  his  success  seems  to  lie  in  the  secrecy 
and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  coupled  with  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  Instance, 
he  will  issue  orders  for  the  army  to  be  ready  to 
march  next  day  for  the  south ;  but  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  arrives  he  is  found  to  have  disappeared  with 
some  600  or  700  men,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
nothing  is  heard  of  him,  till  the  news  arrives  that 
he  has  been  in  a  totally  different  direction,  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  or  destroyed  some  town  or  vil¬ 
lage. 

But,  combined  with  this  wild,  warrior  nature,  he 
possesses  many  qualities  of  heart  which  endear  him 
to  those  whom  he  takes  an  affection  for.  He  pro¬ 
vides  for  orphans,  marries  them,  and  never  lets 
them  out  of  sight.  He  is  exceedingly^  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  turns  away  from  the  host  ot  flatterers  and 
parasites  around  him  to  their  freshness,  of  youth  and 
innocence.  “  There  is  not  one  of  you,”  he  used  to 
say,  “  that  really  loves  me.  The  miserable  wretches 
who  fill  my  prisons  are  happier  than  I  am,  for  they 
have  some  one  to  love  them,  and  bring  them  nour- 
bhment.” 

In  reply,  one  might  with  justice  object  that  he 
had  done  very  little  to  win  the  love  or  sympathy  (ff 
hb  subjects,  as  the  following  incident  will  prove:  — 

Balgada  Aroeea,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chief¬ 
tains,  visited  him  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Tigreans, 
mustering  some  2,000  strong,  under  pretence  of  ren¬ 
dering  homage  to  him,  but  in  truth  to  try  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  exhibition  of  his  power.  Theodore 
was  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 
He  received  Balgada  very  graciously,  invited  him 
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to  a  banquet,  and  cast  him  into  chains  for  dessert. 
Bal<rada  was  furious,  and  asked  what  he  had  done. 

“  Nothing,”  said  Theodore.  “  I  arrest  you  be¬ 
cause  you  are  loved  and  respected  by  the  Tifrreans, 
and  are  foolish  and  powerful  enough  to  institute  a 
fresh  rebellion.” 

“  Give  me  a  horse  and  a  sword,  and  prove 
whether  you  are  worthy  to  sit  upon  the  throne.” 

“  God  forfend  !  ”  said  Theodore.  “  Abyssinia  has 
had  enough  of  such  brainless  paladins  as  you,  and 
now  requires  peace  and  order.  Go,  and  God  de¬ 
liver  j'ou  from  your  chains !  ” 

This  last  wish  may  seem  somewhat  satirical,  but 
such  is  not  the  ca.«e.  He  merely  meant  to  say : 
“  May  God  bless  us  with  quieter  times,  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  release  you  without  danger  to  myself.” 

This,  then,  was  the  man  whose  displeasure  I  had 
incurred,  and  from  whom  I  saw  very  little  chance 
of  escaping.  However,  patience  and  hope,  two 
very  good  things  in  durance  vile,  stood  me  in  good 
ste^  in  my  present  position.  Three  weeks  I  was 
kept  without  the  sl'glitest  knowledge  as  to  my  fu¬ 
ture  fate,  as  well  as  concerning  the  other  captives, 
who,  however,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  were  at 
Amba  Dschokeir. 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the  Abyssinian  pres¬ 
ence  by  the  Abuna,  who  came  for  me  in  person. 
Theodore  seemed  much  better  tempered  than  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  and  began  by  ask¬ 
ing  whether  I  would  ever  have  been  treated  in  a 
more  clement  manner  in  any  other  country.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  your  Majesty;  especially  not  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Innocent  are  incarcerated  and  crim¬ 
inals  left  at  freedom  and  rewarded,”  1  replied,  as 
coolly  as  he  had  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
amused,  and  after  a  while  said,  “  That  1  can  easily 
believe,  if  the  British  government  treats  its  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  they  have  acted  towanls  me.” 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  I  endeavored  to  look 
upon  all  the  disagreements  that  had  occurred  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Great  Britain  as  caused  by  the  lam¬ 
entable  ignorance  prevailing  in  England  respect¬ 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  Abyssinia,  and 
begged  him  to  remember  that  Queen  Victoria, 
against  whom  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
gradge,  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  and  not  possessing  the  power  and 
strength  his  Majesty  did,  who  had  but  to  command, 
and  he  was  obeyed. 

“  Avoonat,  very  true,”  answered  Theodore ;  “  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts,  except  In  so  far  that  I 
must  hold  the  British  Parliament  responsible  for  the 
insults  heapeil  upon  me,  looking  to  it  for  an  apology 
and  reparation,  and  not  to  the  British  queen.” 

Thereupon  I  modestly  asked  what  he  required 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He  answered  with 
a  great  show  of  dignity  and  wounded  pride :  — 

“  Stem  and  the  other  missionaries  have  been 
guilty  of  many  breaches  of  faith,  and  of  great  disre¬ 
spect  and  treachery  towards  me,  for  which  they 
have  been  justly  condemned  to  death  by  the  lik- 
aouent;  but  I,  in  the  fulness  of  my  clemency,  have 
diminished  and  softened  the  severity  of  their  sen¬ 
tence,  and  commuted  it  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
What  the  law  has  pronounced,  justice  must  carry 
out.  I  am  no  robber,  who  makes  prisoners  merely 
in  order  to  extort  a  ransom.  I  act  in  accordance 
with  Justice.” 

“  Then,  your  Majesty,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  treat 
me  with  the  same  severity  as  Consul  Cameron ;  cast 
me  In  chains,  and  lacerate  my  body  with  the 
scourge.  He  is  not  more  guilty  than  I  am.”  The¬ 


odore  seemed  rather  astonished;  but  I  continued 
saying  that,  not  being  a  spy  nor  a  missionary,  never 
having  given  him  cause  for  anger,  I  never,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  any  fear  for  my  safety  whilst 
in  his  dominions.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  great 
man  ;  no  truly  great  man  would  ever  act  so  tyran¬ 
nically,  and  ended  by  advising  him  to  cut  off  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  see  if  he  could  then  say  to  his 
conscience,  “  I  have  acted  rightly.” 

“  Will  you  engage  in  single  comb.at  with  one  of 
my  kninhts,  and  stake  your  life  for  your  liberty  ?” 
asked  Theodore,  when  I  had  concluded. 

“No,  I 'do  not  dream  of  it,  being  quite  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  lance.  Besides, 

I  should  have  fam^ied  enough  English  blood  had 
been  shed  for  your  Majesty.”  “  How  so  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “  Consul  Plowden  was  murdered  because 
he  was  your  friend.  That  fact  might  possibly  es¬ 
cape  your  memory,  but  that  you  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  Mr.  Bell,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save 
yours,  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected.” 

On  hearing  this,  Theoilore  became  furious ;  for 
any  allusion  to  Bell’s  death  was  extremely  danger¬ 
ous,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  fancied  it  was  all  over 
with  any  chance  of  escaping.  However,  thrusting 
his  sword  back  into  its  scabbard,  from  which  he  had 
half  drawn  it,  he  remarked,  “  I  do  remember  him, 
else  your  head  would  now  have  left  your  shoulders.” 

Therewith  his  Majesty  ordered  me  back  to  my 
residence,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  plied  the  Abuna  with  every 
reason  I  could  think  of  to  prove  how  advantageous 
my  release  would  be  to  himself.  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  him  over  to  my  opinion,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  he  made  to  the  king,  coupled 
with  my  own  respectful  behavior,  I  was  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  Majesty,  not  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  a 
certain  Basha  Yakoob,  which  1  looked  on  as  a  b.ad 
sign,  and  left  my  prison  home  with  some  little  trep¬ 
idation. 

On  entering  the  audience  chamber  my  doubts  as 
to  the  issue  of  my  adventures  increased  tenfold,  for 
on  each  side  of  the  king  stood  a  row  of  soldiers  with 
their  swonls  drawn,  and  looking,  as  I  ^bought,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hungry.  His  Majesty  was,  however,  not 
b'ld  tempered,  and  had  me  seated  near  to  him. 
Thereupon  he  gave  a  sign,  the  soldiers  rushed  at  me 
with  their  drawn  swonls :  I  thought  at  once  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  ghost  quietly  without  any  bother;  but, 
happily  for  my  parents,  they  rushed  p.ast,  and, 
before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  returned, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bleeding  piece  of  raw 
meat,  which  was  handed  to  the  dignitaries  present, 
not  excepting  myself.  By  this  time  I  had  become 
so  thoroughly  acclimatized  that  I  fancy  a  dish  of  raw 
baby  would  not  have  induced  me  to  die  a  death  of 
starvation ;  so  I  bravely  attacked  my  portion,  and 
with  some  dlffieulty  manageil  to  accompll.sh  the  feat 
of  devouring  about  two  pounds  of  tough  beef,  raw 
and  crude,  in  something  less  than  seven  minutes. 
By  way  of  promoting  digestion,  meressa  and  mastic, 
a  kind  of  raki,  were  handed  round,  and  when  his 
Majesty  had  satisfied  himself  with  his  favorite  bev¬ 
erage,  he  bade  me  and  the  Abuna  Salama  draw 
closer  to  him. 

“  You  are  courageous,”  he  said,  “  and  have  dared 
a  great  deal ;  you  have  told  me  the  truth ;  I  hate 
sycophantic  flatterers  and  liars,  and  you  remind  me 
of  the  only  true  friend  I  ever  possessed :  I  have  also 
ascertained  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  no  ofience 
against  me  or  my  country,  and  herewith  I  give  you 
your  freedom.” 
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The  blood  rushed  hot  and  quick  to  my  head,  for  I 
had  not  yet  expected  to  obtain  iny  release,  and  al¬ 
though  tlu‘re  was  not  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
king’s  conduct  towards  me,  yet  such  is  the  influence 
power  has,  that  I  thanked  him  truly  and  sincerely 
l()r  his  generosity.  In  fact,  I  put  myself  into  his  po¬ 
sition,  and  thou>;ht  I  should  have  acted  very  much 
in  the  same  fashion  that  he  did.  I  then  begged  him 
to  fill  the  measure  of  his  clemency  by  ordering  the 
relciise  of  Cameron  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  But 
in  vain.  He  replied,  — 

“  As  you  already  know,  the  missionaries  have  been 
justly  condemned,  and  until  I  have  received  the 
reparation  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  from  the 
British  government  for  the  insolent  manner  I  have 
been  treated,  as  well  by  these  men  as  by  your  own 
country,  1  shall  detain  them  here.” 

“  But,”  I  remarked,  “  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
your  Majesty  can  look  upon  these  men  as  hostages, 
or  men  for  whose  acts  the  British  government  can 
account  it.«elf  responsible,  as  they  are  men  of  a  total¬ 
ly  different  speech  and  nation,  and  no  more  British 
subjects  than  your  Majesty  yourself.” 

'I'his  seemed  to  stagger  him  somewhat,  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolly  informed 
me  that  I  lied.  That  if  these  men  were  not  English¬ 
men,  Consul  Cameron  would  not  have  exerted  him¬ 
self  as  he  had  done  in  their  behalf. 

”  I  consider  myself  at  war  with  England,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  and  as  I  cannot  chastise  the  British  myself, 
and  they  do  not  come  here,  I  shall  continue  to  detain 
the  consul  until  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
fulfilment  of  all  my  conditions.” 

I  then  inquired  what  those  conditions  were. 

“  You  are  no  ambassador  sent  to  me  to  demand 
the  nature  and  extent  of  my  conditions,  but  I  will 
tell  you  in  order  that  your  country  may  not  try  to 
excuse  itself  by  pleading  ignorance.  My  empire 
reaches  to  the  sea,  but  iiiy  harbor,  Massowah,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  As  soon  as  the  British 
government  arranges  a  cession  of  this  harbor  to  me, 
by  war  or  by  peace,  or  provides  me  with  the  arms 
and  ammunition  requisite  for  taking  it  bv  force,  I 
will  set  Ras  Cameron  free  and  at  liberty.  Now,  my 
son,  depart  in  pe.oce.  Holy  Father,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  Abuna,  “give  me  your  blessing.” 

The  Abuna  complied,  and  with  this  act  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  terminated  my  last  interview  with  the  Negus 
Negast  z’Athiopiya.  Taking  leave  of  the  Abuna, 
whom  I  presented  with  various  articles,  I  returned 
to  M  itanima  very  much  the  same  way  as  I  came, 
and  soon  left  the  dominions  of  Theodore  behind  me, 
more  fortunate  than  any  other  European  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  stray  to  Abyssinia  during  this  period  of  the 
king’s  life,  excepting  some  two  or  three  Frenchmen 
who  also  managed  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes. 

A  QUARTETTE  OF  BEAUTIES  FROM 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON.* 

“  Acx  grands  hommes  la  patrie  rcconnais  santc.” 
Amongst  the  things  which  they  do  better  in  France 
than  in  England,  the  visitor  to  the  Pantheon  and 
other  memorial  buildings  of  Paris  will  be  inclined 
to  include  hero-worship.  The  “  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment”  of  nearly  every  Frenchman  who  was  ever 
known  to  fame,  beside  that  of  many  whom  fame 
has  wellnigli  forgotten,  is  to  be  found  done  in  per¬ 
ennial  stone,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  youthful 
soldiers,  students,  and  citizens  of  to-day.  We  are 

*  From  the  sdTance  iheeU  of  laaidOD  Society  for  November,  1867. 


endeavoring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  nei^bors,  but  with  a  diderence.  Our  Pan¬ 
theon  is  to  be  pictorial,  rather  than  statuesque  ;  our 
Walhalla  is  to  be  peopled  with  divinities  on  canvas, 
rather  than  in  marble.  Amongst  the  good  things  of 
an  extra-political  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Lord  Derby,  is  that  suggestion  of  his  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  assemblage  in  one  building  of  pictures  of  the 
great,  the  good,  and  the  celebrated  generally,  who 
up  to  the  moment  of  exhibition  have  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  their  apotheosis  in  the  comparative 
isolation  of  domestic  or  other  local  galleries. 

Last  year  the  collected  portraits  of  our  national 
celebrities  ranged  over  fully  four  centuries ;  this 
year  we  are  restricted  to  the  much  narrower  limit 
of  some  hundred  and  eighty  years.  The  sitters  are 
different,  —  in  costume,  habits,  merits,  and  even  ex¬ 
pression  ;  the  artists  also  are  different,  —  in  spirit, 
style,  and  manner.  For  Vandyck,  Walker,  Jansen, 
and  Holbein,  we  have  Kneller,  Thornhill,  Dahl, 
Richardson,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds.  In  the 
aggregate,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  compares 
disadvantageously  with  its  predecessor.  But  this  is 
a  matter  about  which  we  are  going  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  spirit  of  the  pur¬ 
est  optimism,  we  will  extract  all  the  honey  we  ean 
from  the  flowers  at  present  in  bloom,  without  being 
disheartened  at  the  thought  of  former  more  inviting 
parterres,  which,  having  enjoyed  their  seasons  of 
collective  luxuriance,  are  now  relegated  —  forever? 
—  to  the  horlus  siccus  of  a  fondly  admiring  mem¬ 
ory. 

There  arc  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pictures  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
the  present  season,  —  portraits,  it  may  be  said,  of 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  different  individuals,  if, 
at  a  rough  estimate,  we  take  groups  within  one 
frame  as  compensating  for  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  subject  in  different  frames.  Families, 
Kit  Cat  and  Hell-fire  clubs.  Royal  Academies  and 
other  corporate  bodies,  may  be  reckoned,  so  far  as 
number  is  concerned,  as  a  set-off  against  the  mani¬ 
fold  rendering  of  William  III.,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  of  that  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough  whose  ghost 
is  still  understood  to  hold  the  brevet  rank  of  Queen 
Sarah. 

We  enter,  then,  into  the  presence  of  nearly  a 
thousand  departed  personages  of  fame,  distinction, 
or  interest.  No  qualification  is  disregarded.  The 
monarch,  the  prelate,  the  soldier,  the  men  of  science, 
of  arts,  and  of  letters,  themselves  secure  of  their 
ground,  frown  not  too  severely  upon  a  humbly  illus¬ 
trious  pastrycook,  who  has  achieved  an  immortality 
by  his  godlike  skill  in  the  composition  of  a  mutton- 
pie.  Brave  old  Kit  Cat !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
praise  of  his  clientele  chimed  in  with  the  voice  of 
an  approving  conscience ;  and  that  now  he  may  be 

3 lying  the  commodity  which  won  him  a  terres- 
renown,  in  an  etherealizeil  form,  to  the  sublime 
inhabitants  of  Olympus,  with  Ganymede  as  fellow 
providore  to  see  after  the  liquors. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  good  and  true, 
besides  Kit  Cat.  We  leave  the  sterner  sex,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  reward  of  their  own  virtue ;  for  it  is  no 
great  thing  that  any  one  of  her  sons  should  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  England,  and  do  his  duty.  If 
we  are  in  quest  of  a  slight  souvenir  of  an  exhibition 
about  shortly  to  be  broken  op  —  and  which,  before 
these  words  meet  the  reader’s  eye,  will  be  broken 
up  —  we  are  pretty  sure  that  there  is  no  man  with 
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soul  SO  dead  as  not  to  prefer  to  receive  that  souvenir 
at  the  hands  of  Venus,  rather  than  of  Mars,  Mercu¬ 
ry,  or  Pbcebus  Apollo.  If  in  heroic  exploits  it  is 
expected  of  every  Englishman  that  he  should  do 
his  duty,  it  is  no  less  expected  that  every  English¬ 
woman  should  fulfil  hers.  And  it  is  her  prime  duty 
to  be  beautifbl,  —  a  duty  first  sounded  in  her  ears  by 
the  voice  of  sex,  and  then  imperatively  insisted 
upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotism  and 'nationality. 

We  do  not  accuse  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
ladies  at  South  Kensington  of  coming  short  of  the 
standard  of  loveliness ;  but  it  does  so  happen  that, 
our  hearts  being  larger  than  our  pages,  we  are 
driven  to  select  four  to  be  the  representatives  of  all. 
We  do  not  mentally  neglect  any  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  invidiousness  in  our  distinctions,  we  prove  from  the 
fact  that,  amongst  those  whose  portraits  are  excluded 
from  our  dainty  quartette,  are  “  those  goddesses, 
the  Gunnings,”  one  of  whom,  indeed,  as  “  Lovely 
Lady  Coventry,”  has  already  furnished  a  moral  — 
against  the  use  of  white  lead  as  a  cosmetic,  —  and 
adorned  a  tale  in  London  Society  for  April,  1864. 
Strong  in  the  conviction  of  our  own  gallant  impar¬ 
tiality,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  dilemma  to 
which  Queen  Mary  was  reduced  when  debating  her 
plan  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the  beauties  of  her 
court.  “  Of  the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court,”  says 
Walpole,  ^  the  thought  was  the  Queen’s,  during  one 
of  the  King’s  absences.  The  famous  Lady  Dor¬ 
chester  advised  the  Queen  against  it,  saying,  ‘  Mad¬ 
am,  if  the  King  was  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of  all 
the  wits  in  his  court,  would  not  the  rest  think  he 
called  them  fools  ?  ’  ”  To  which  pertinent  (luestion 
we  answer,  “  Very  possibly ;  and  with  tolerable 
reason.”  But  we  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive, 
scarcely  to  be  exclusive,  when  the  laws  of  space 
force  us  to  a  selection.  We  are  only  adopting  a 
represerUatice  process,  as  we  said  just  now ;  and 
there  are  scores  of  fair  ones  at  South  Kensington,  of 
a  beauty  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  specimens  we 
give,  who  m'lght  be  proud  to  have  the  imagination 
of  their  own  charms  quickened  by  the  supreme 
loveliness  of  the  members  of  our  “  Quartette.” 

It  is  not  often  that  our  cool  critic,  the  Athenie- 
um,  gives  way  to  raptures  and  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
style  is  remarkable  m  which  it  lately  wrote  about 
the  dee$se  whom  we  have  placed,  prima  inter  pares, 
at  the  head  of  those  divinities  who  compose  what, 
because  there  are  other  harmonies  besides  those  of 
sound,  we  have  been  tempted  to  call  a  “  Quartette 
of  Beauties.”  “  Every  student,”  writes  the  unabashed 
disciple  of  Minerva,  “  will  remember  as  long  as  he 
lives  the  superb  but  rather  affected  Countess  Ligon- 
ier.  She  stands,  —  the  picture  as  it  apper«s  at 
South  Kensington  is  a  full-length,  —  she  stands  here 
with  her  great  black  eyes  strained  to  an  effect ;  her 
long,  lithe  figure  leaning  on  one  elbow ;  her  dra¬ 
peries  in  magical  curves ;  her  complexion  having 
that  wonderful  under-gold  hue,  deepened  with 
bloom  of  the  peach  on  a  sort  of  white  and  rosy  mar¬ 
ble,  a  tint  such  as  even  Gainsborough  never  sur¬ 
passed,  and  only  equalled  in  his  almost  as  fascina¬ 
ting  beauty  of  another  sort,  ‘  Mrs.  Graham,’  No. 
333  of  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery,  which  all 
remember  among  the  prime  jewels  of  that  never- 
surpassed  casket,  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures 
Exnibition  of  ten  years  since.”  The  mother  of  the 
Countess  Ligonier,  the  wife  of  George  Pitt,  Lord 
Rivers,  was  herself  celebrated  as  “  a  ^orious  beau¬ 
ty  ”  by  Horace  Walpole ;  who  further  and  more 
pathetically  writes  of  her  ("Decomber  22,  1772)  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann.  At  tne  date  of  this  letter 


Geoige  Pitt  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  commoner  — 
his  peerage  dated  May  20,  1776  —  and  the  surpass¬ 
ing  Penelope  had  begun,  alas  I  to  be  a  reproach. 
“  Mrs.  Pitt  is  the  most  amiable  of  beings,  and  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Her  brutal,  half-mad  hatband, 
with  whom  she  is  still  not  out  of  love,  and  who  has 
heaped  on  her  every  possible  cruelty  and  provoking 
outrage,  will  not  suifer  her  to  see,  or  even  hear 
from  one  of  her  children ;  of  Lady  LUjonier  she  has 
heard  too  much.”  Too  much,  indeed  1 

Is  it  pleading  in  favor  of  wrong  or  of  frailty,  if 
we  are  anxious  to  give  such  magnificent  and  over¬ 
powering  beauty  as  Lady  Ligonier’s  the  la-nefit  of 
every  —  not  doubt,  for  even  so  much  charity  as  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  suspension  of  juilginent  is  im¬ 
possible, —  but  of  every  extenuating  circumstance 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the  want  of  judicious 
training  and  respectable  example  on  the  part  of  her 
father.  It  is  pi-etty  evident  to  how  great  •  an  ex¬ 
tent  she  must  have  been  the  victim  of  paternal  mis¬ 
rule,  when  we  find  Horace  Wal|)ole  depicting  her 
father  in  the  frightful  words  just  quoted ;  but  we 
shall  get  a  further  insight  into  the  abysses  of  his 
character  in  a  few  words  to  be  presently  extracted 
from  Count  Alfieri’s  “  Memoirs,”  and  which  wo 
shall  italicize  for  the  benefit  of  the  generous  reader. 

The  lovely  Penelope  Pitt,  the  eldest  dau'^htcr  of 
I.a)rd  Rivers,  became  in  1767  the  wife  of  Edward, 
Earl  Ligonier,  nephew  of  a  brave  and  good  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune,  who  carved  the  way  to  position  and 
successivhly  augmenting  titles,  first  under  Mirl- 
liorough,  and  afterwards  in  Germany.  Earl  Ligo¬ 
nier,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  mention,  mar¬ 
ried  for  his  second  wife  (December,  1773),  Lady 
Mary,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Henley,  second  Earl  of 
Northington.  All  his  honors  expired  at  his  death 
in  1  782. 

We  learn  from  the  Gentleman’s  ^Magazine  for 
1771,  that,  on  the  10th  December  of  that  year. 
Lord  Ligonier  gained  a  suit  against  his  wife,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  procure  a  sentence  of  separa- 
tion^  The  “co-respondent”  w.as  a  “Piedmontese 
nobleman,”  whose  name  is  still  known  to  gallantry 
and  literature  as  Vittorio,  Count  Alficri.  Dird 
Ligonier’s  measures  for  a  divorce  were  prompt. 
On  January  21,  1772,  he  petitioned  the  House  of 
Lonls  for  leave  to  bring  in  “  a  Bill  to  ilissolve  his 
marriage  with  Penelope  Pitt,  and  to  enable  him  to 
marry  again.”  Six  days  after,  the  Bill  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  and  read  a  first 
time.  On  the  second  reading  which  took  place 
February  11,  witnesses  were  examined  against  the 
accused ;  but  no  witnesses,  or  even  counsel,  ap|)earcd 
to  support  her  claims  to  innocence,  —  claims  whiirh, 
indeed,  she  was  in  no  position  to  substantiate.  'Hie 
messenger  who  served  the  order  upon  her,  “  at 
Ardenne,  in  France,”  swore  that  upon  that  occasion 
she  had  said,  “  She  had  no  objection  to  the  Bill ; 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  the  jirovision  made  for 
her,  and  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Bill.” 
The  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  first  of 
April,  1772  ;  the  date  at  which  passed  also  the 
fhmous  “  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  future 
marriages  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  intimacy  between 
Count  Alfieri  and  Lady  Ligonier,  they  may  be 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a  rhapsodical  narrative, 
extending  over  two  chapters  of  the  count’s  autobio¬ 
graphic  “  Memoirs.”  Of  the  duel  which  of  course 
ensued  between  the  lover  and  the  husband,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  fought  when  Alfieri  had 
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his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  bandaged,  on  account  of 
a  recent  fracture ;  and  that  Lord  Ligonier  would  on 
that  account  have  postponed  the  rencontre,  and  was 
magnanimously  glad  to  profess  his  wounded  honor 
satisfied  with  the  very  smallest  quantity  of  blood 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  shed.  Alfieri 
would  have  married  the  woman  whom  he  so  madly 
worshipped ;  but  the  fallen  angel  herself  placed  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  by  revealing 
former  engagements  of  a  nature  calculati^  to  make 
even  Alfieri  shun  the  contemplated  alliance  as  a 
degradation.  The  character  of  Lady  Ligonier’s 
father  as  sketched  by  Walpole,  and  the  defence  of 
Lady  Ligonier  herself  in  tne  court  of  a  generous 
heart,  may  be  completed  by  mentioning  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  Alfieri  records.  “  The  father,”  says  the 
count,  “of  the  lady  whom  I  had  known  for  two 
years,  called  to  congratidate  his  daughter  on  having 
now  [whilst  the  divorce  was  pending,  and  scandal 
was  rampant]  7nade  a  choice,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
ttorthy  oj  her. 

During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  England  in 
1 783  -  84,  Count  Alfieri  declares  that  he  “  neither 
learned  nor  sought  to  obtain  any  tidings  respecting 
the  lady  on  whose  account  he  bad  e.xposed  himself 
to  so  many  risks.  He  only  knew,  from  public  re¬ 
port,  that  she  had  quitted  London,  that  her  husband 
died  shortly  after  obtaining  the  divorce,*  and  that 
she  had  spoused  an  unknown  and  obscure  indi¬ 
vidual.”  This  gentleman,  so  flatteringly  alluded  to, 
figures,  it  must  be  owned,  at  equal  length,  whether 
in  catalogues  or  folios,  as  “  Captain  Smith.”  Wheth¬ 
er  arising  from  accident  or  delicacy,  it  is  pleasing  to 
be  able  to  observe  that  the  fairest  of  all  Penelopes 
that  ever  walked  the  earth  did  not  espouse  Captain 
Smith  until  two  years  after  the  death  of  Lord  Ligo¬ 
nier. 

Although  Alfieri  had  made  no  effort  to  renew  his 
SH^quaintance  with  the  sometime  Countess  Ligonier 
during  his  four  months’  stay  in  England  in  1 783  -  84, 
he  nevertheless  had  the  singular  fortune  to  see  her 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  just  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  at  Dover  for  France,  in 
company  with  a  “  fair  friend,”  whom  posterity  rec¬ 
ognizes  as  the  Countess  of  Albany,  Princess  Stol- 
beiw,  and  widow  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  Edward 
8tuart.  His  feelings  were  stirred,  and  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Ligonier  a  letter  of  which  he  afterwards  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  retained  no  copy.f  Her  answer  to 
this  communication',  however,  he  did  retain  ;  and 
we  give  it  from  the  appendix  to  his  “  Memoirs,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  without  a  certain  nobility,  a  certain 
more  than  resignation,  and  alnaost  voluntary  em¬ 
bracing  of  a  strict  seclusion  as  a  kind  of  penance  for 
unforgotten  offences. 

“  Sir,  I  trust  you  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
believe  that  I  must  ever  entertain  a  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  tokens  of  your  remembrance,  and  of 
the  lively  interest  which  you  benevolently  take  in 
my  destiny.  These  I  more  particularly  feel,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  cannot  regard  you  as  the  author  of  my 
misfortune ;  for,  indee<l,  I  am  not  unhappy,  though 
the  sensibility  of  your  mind,  and  your  an.xiety  on  my 
account,  may  lead  you  to  conceive  so.  You  have 
been,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  my  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  a  world  in  which  I  wiis  no  ways  formed  to 
exist,  and  which  I  have  never  for  a  single  instant 

*  Trn  years.  In  fact )  after  marrying,  as  hU  second  wife,  Lady 
Mary  Henley,  in  1773,  as  stated  above. 

t  A  transcript  of  Alflerl's  letter  was  fiimlihed  to  “Notes  and 
Queries,"  tieptemtier  STlh,  1861,  by  a  correspondent,  who  copied 
It  from  the  original,  “  in  the  possession  of  a  nobleman,  a  relative  of 
the  anfcrtanate  lady.” 


found  cause  to  regret.  I  know  not  whether  on  that 
account  I  may  be  wrong,  or  whether  a  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  culpable  pride  may  have  blinded  mv 
reason ;  but  what  1  uniformly  foresaw  has  happened, 
and  I  return  thanks  to  Providence  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  situation  more  fortunate,  perhaps, 
than  I  merited.  I  enjoy  e.xcellent  health,  to  which 
my  tranciuil  mode  of  life  has  not  a  little  contribnted. 
I  carefully  shun  all  society,  excepting  that  of  a  few 
plain  and  honest  individuals,  who  neither  pretend  lo 
genius  nor  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  often 
tends  to  render  ns  miserable.  But  what  imparts  lo 

7  mind  the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  the  friendship 
a  brother  whom  I  have  uniformly  loved  above 
every  sublunary  being,  and  who  possesses  the  best 
of  hearts,  while  I  find  sufficient  amusement  in  read¬ 
ing,  drawing,  and  music.  I  have  been  induced  to 
enter  into  this  prolix  detail  of  mjr  situation,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  your  wishes ;  and  permit  me,  in  return,  to 
assure  you  that  I  derive  much  pleasure  from  wit¬ 
nessing  the  happiness  yon  enjoy,  and  which  I  am 
fully  persuaded  you  so  much  deserve.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently,  during  the  two  last  years,  heard  with  pleas¬ 
ure  your  name  mentioned  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  where  your  works,  I  understand,  are  mnch 
admired,  and  esteemed,  though  I  myself  have  never 
seen  them. 

“  It  is  reported  that  you  are  warmly  attached  to 
the  princess  with  whom  you  travel ;  and  who,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
appears  well  snitevl  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
mind  so  feeling  and  delicate  as  yours.  It  is  also  ru¬ 
mored  that  she  reveres  you.  This  I  can  readily 
conceive,  since,  whether  unconsciously  or  involun¬ 
tarily,  you  possess  an  irresistible  ascendency  over 
all  those  who  are  attached  to  you. 

“  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  a  continuation  of  all 
the  happiness  this  world  can  afford,  and  if  chance 
so  order  it  that  we  should  ever  meet  again,  it  will 
afford  me  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  hear 
this  confirmed  by  yourself.  Adieu. 

T^irwr  AW 

«  Dover,  26th  April  (1 792).” 

Tliere  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repentance  of  a 
sinrter ;  and  may  not  charity  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  beautiful  and  erring  ^oiintess  Ligonier  regained 
the  sisterhood  of  the  angels  through  penitence  and 
tears  ?  At  any  rate,  we  will  risk  the  expression  of 
such  a  trust. 

The  catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition 
describes  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  going  next  to  say 
a  very  few  words,  as  “  a  noted  beauty.”  There  is 
no  great  reason  for  expanding  on  her  history;  for 
romance  has  little  to  do  with  it,  except  so  far  as 
that  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  a  woman 
born  Anne  Parsons,  and  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
a  tailor  in  Bond  Street,  shouW  live  to  liecome  the 
wife  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  her  marri^^  with 
Viscount  Maynard  in  1776.  A  passage  in  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen  to  Mrs.  Delany  al¬ 
ludes  to  a  former  marriage  of  Miss  Parsons  with  a 
Mr.  Horton,  or  Hoghton,  which  she  alleges  to  be 
apocryphal.  “  Lord  Maynard,”  Jlrs.  Boscawen  says, 
in  a  style  for  which  some  allowance  is  to  be  found 
in  he*  sex  and  country,  —  “  I^ord  Maynard  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  sister,  in  form,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Nancy  Parsons  (for  I  think  the  title  of  Mrs.  Horton 
is  doubtful) ;  it  is  not  at  all  so  that  this  Circe  was 
well  known  at  the  time  Ijord  Maynard  was  bom, — 
is  this  a  charrade,  or  only  a  phenomenon  ?  ”  The  in¬ 
nuendo  (ff  Mrs.  Boscawen  may  bo  pointed  by  a  ref- 
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erence  to  the  “  Letters  of  Junius,”  passim,  and  to 
the  adventures  of  Palinurus  and  Annabella  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  for  1769.  We  are 
confining  ourselves  to  beauty,  and  are  not  making 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  certificates 
as  to  character.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  Herculean 
task  if  we  undertook  to  rehabilitate  all  the  reputa¬ 
tions  that  suffered  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  a  knowledge  of  her  antecedents,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  writing  (June  20,  1776)  to  the  Countess  of 
Ossorj',  declares  that  Lady  Maynard  “  deserved  a 
peerage  as  much  as  many  that  have  got  them  late¬ 
ly.”  At  any  rate,  members  of  the  peerage  were  not 
slow  to  assure  Lady  Maynard  that  they  regarded 
her  as  an  ornament  to  their  order.  Mrs.  Bok;awen 
informs  Mrs.  Delany  (Dec.  7,  1778)  that  “Mr.  T. 
Pitt  had  just  written  from  Pisa  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits ;  and  had  dined  at  Sir  H.  Mann’s,  sitting  be¬ 
tween  Lady  Berkeley  and  Lady  Maynard.”  And 
early  in  the  following  year  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  Lady  Maynard  at  the 
court  of  Naples,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  es¬ 
tablished  herself  there. 

Viscount  Maj’nard,  the  husband  of  this  grand¬ 
looking  beauty,  died  so  recently  as  1824,  without 
leaving  direct  descendants  to  inherit  his  fortune  and 
honors. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  as  our  space  narrows 
the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  it  narrows  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Of  the  remaining  pair  of  beauties  which  chal¬ 
lenge  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  each  achieved 
the  highest  distinction  possible  to  female  subjects, 
and,  as  members  of  the  royal  family,  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  occupying  a  historical  rather  than  a  private 
position.  Particulars  are  very  readily  accessible 
when  ladies  have  attained  to  such  an  elevation. 

Anne  Luttrell,  daughter  of  Simon  Ixird  Irnhain, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Carhampton,  and  widow  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Horton,  Es<^.,  of  Catton,  in  Derbyshire,  was 
married,  at  her  residence  in  Hertfonl  Street,  !M.iy 
Fair,  on  the  night  of  October  2,  1771,  to  Henry 
Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  brother  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  HI.  “  The  new  Princess  of 
the  Blood,”  writes  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1771,  “is  a  young  widow  of 
twenty-four,  extremely  pretty,  —  not  handsome,  — 
very  well  made,  with  the  most  amorous  eyes  in  the 
world,  and  eyelashes  a  yifrd  long ;  coquette  beyond 
measure,  artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  completely  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  her  passions  and  projects.  Indeed,  eye¬ 
lashes  three  quarters  of  a  yard  shorter  would  have 
served  to  conquer  such  a  head  as  she  has  turned.” 
In  his  “  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.”  Wal¬ 
pole  has  this  further  description  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess,  against  whom,  for  family  reasons,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  sentence  or  two,  he  entertained  a  sort  of 
jealous  grudge.  “  There  was  something  so  bewitch¬ 
ing  in  her  languishing  eyes,  which  she  could  animate 
to  enchantment  if  she  pleased,  and  her  coquetry  was 
so  active,  so  varied,  and  yet  so  habitual,  that  it  was 
difficult  not  to  see  through  it,  and  yet  as  difficult  to 
resist  it.  She  danced  divinely,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  of  the  satiric  kind ;  and  as  she  had 
haughtiness  before  her  rise,  no  wonder  she  claimed 
all  the  observance  due  to  her  rank  after  she  became 
Duchess  of  Cumberland.”  , 

What  different  opinions  there  may  be  about  pride 
and  haughtiness  1  What  person  of  refinement  of  the 
present  day  would,  for  instance,  fail  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  but  hoydenishness  in  such  an  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  the  exalted  pair  as  Mrs.  Delany  in¬ 
forms  us  they  celebrated  in  October,  1772  ?  “  The 


Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  gave  a  grand  en¬ 
tertainment  to  all  their  attendants,  a  ball  and  sup¬ 
per  for  fifty  people,  and  all  the  valets-des-chambres 
and  abigails  within  their  compa<is  graced  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  whilst  their  royal  highnesses  condescended 
to  be  put  to  bed  by  a  housemaid  and  a  footman.” 

The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  ;  nor  was  his  married  life  an  existence 
of  uniningled  happiness.  He  seems  to  have  been  af- 
tllcted,  indeed,  with  that  most  unroyal  and  incor¬ 
rigible  of  vices,  stupidity.  His  own  relatives  were 
taught  to  avoid  his  society ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  friends  of  his  wife,  no  persons  of  position  seem 
to  have  countenanced  him.  “  Even,”  Mr.  Jesse  ob¬ 
serves  on  the  authority  of  the  “  Auckland  Corre¬ 
spondence,”  “  the  most  virulent  members  of  the 
opposition  shunned  rather  than  courted  his  acqualnt- 
an<^.”  The  Duke  expired  on  the  18th  September, 
1790,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

But  a  second  clandestine  marriage,  which  had  Its 
coeffect  in  occasioning  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  of 
1772,  and  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  concern 
to  George  III.,  was  that  of  another  of  his  younger 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  Maria,  one 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and 
widow  of  Janies,  second  Earl  of  Waldegrave.  This 
exquisite  creature  it  is  who  occupies  the  fourth  place 
in  our  Quartette  of  Beauties  from  South  Kensington. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  lengthen  out  this  slight  paper 
by  entering  into  a  multiplicity  of  detail  about  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  more  espiecially  as  she  has 
already  occupied  a  small  niche  in  the  gallery  of 
“  Witty  Men  and  Pretty  Women  of  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,”  which  was  opened  and  ilescribed 
in  Ijondon  Society  for  October  and  November, 
1865.  The  homage  it  is  our  present  unambitious 
purpose  to  bespeak  for  her  as  a  beauty,  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  strength  of  particulars  of  her  in  that 
character,  which  we  collect  from  various  passages 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  “Letters”  of  her 
ever-delightful  uncle,  and  the  works  of  others  his 
contemporaries. 

The  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  elder 
brother  of  Horace,  were  three :  Lalira,  ij'ife  of  Kep- 
pel.  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Maria,  successively  wile  of 
the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  and  the  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter;  and  Charlotte,  C'untess  of  Dysart  “I  have 
forgot,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  P.  S.  to  a  letter 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  September  9,  1758,  —  “  I  have 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  weilding  in  our  family ;  my 
brother’s  eldest  daughter  Is  to  be  married  to-iuorrow 
to  Lord  Albemarle’s  third  brother,  a  canon  of 
Windsor.  We  are  very  happy  with  the  match. 
The  bride  is  very  agreeable,  and  sensible,  and  good ; 
not  so  handsome  as  her  sisters,  but  farther  from  ug¬ 
liness  than  beauty.  It  is  the  second,  Maria,  who  is 
beauty  itself!  —  her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth, 
and  person  are  all  perfect.  You  may  imagine  how 
charming  she  is,  when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must 
find  one,  is,  that  her  face  is  rather  too  round.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  with  perfect 
modesty.” 

Again,  on  the  11th  April,  1759,  Horace  Walpole, 
still  to  the  same  correspondent,  recurs  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  “  I  have  married  —  that  is,  am  marrying  —  iny 
niece  Maria,  my  brother’s  second  daughter,  to  Lord 
Waldegrave.  What  say  you  ?  A  month  ago  I 
was  told  he  liked  her,  —  does  he?  I  jumbled  them 
together,  and  he  has  already  proposed.  For  char¬ 
acter  and  credit  he  is  the  first  match  in  England; 
for  beauty,  I  think  she  Is.  She  has  not  a  fault  in 
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her  face  and  person,  and  the  detail  is  charming. 
A  warm  complexion,  tending  to  brown,  fine  eyes, 
brown  hair,  fine  teeth,  and  infinite  wit  and  vi- 
Tacity." 

Writing  to  George  Montague,  Esq.,  June  23, 
1759,  Walpole  has  a  small  paragraph  which  is  very 
suggestive:  “My  Lady  Coventry  and  my  niece 
Wmdegrave  have  been  mobbed  in  the  Park.  I  am 
sorry  the  people  of  England  take  all  their  lil)erty 
out  in  insulting  pretty  women.” 

We  are  at  this  moment  the  champions  of  Lady 
Waldegrave,  but  we  owe  no  duty  to  Lady  Coventry ; 
and  seeing  that  the  former  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stupendous  exhibition  detailed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Honorable  J.  West,  to 
Lonl  Nuneham,  June  26,  1759,  we  may,  without 
any  betrayal  of  trust,  transcribe  a  few  words  which 
will  show  the  racy  8e<mel  of  the  admiring  mobbing 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole.  “  Will  it  be  any 
news,”  asks  Mr.  West,  “to  inform  you  that  last 
Sunday  se’nnight  your  friend  Lady  Coventry  was 
mobbed  in  the  Park  ?  and  that,  to  prevent  it,  last 
Sunday  twelve  sergeants  of  the  guanls  were  ordere<l 
to  disperse  themselves  about  in  case  of  a  riot,  and  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  were  ready,  in  case  of 
wanting  assistance.  This  her  ladyship  knew,  went 
to  the  Park,  and  pretended  to  be  frightened  direct¬ 
ly;  desired  the  assistance  of  the  officer  on  guanl, 
who  ordered  the  twelve  sergeants  to  march  abreast 
before  her,  and  the  sergeant  and  twelve  men  be¬ 
hind  her;  and  in  this  pomp  did  the  idiot  walk  all 
the  evening,  with  more  mob  about  her  than  ever, 
as  you  may  imagine,  her  sensible  husband  snpjwrt- 
ing  her  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the 
other.  This  is  at  present  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town.” 

The  admirable  devotion  of  a  wife  during  both  her 
marriages,  and  the  amiable  graciousness  of  her  dis¬ 
position  during  the  e.xalted  position  which  signalized 
the  second  alliance  of  Maria  WaljKile,  might  lie  as 
easily  substantiated  as  her  beauty.  But  to  do  tliis 
is  beside  our  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  her 
that  she  was  a  flower  which,  long  after  the  colors 
of  youth  h.id  faded,  long  after  tlie  hues  of  life  itself 
had  assumed  the  graceless  complexion  of  the  dust, 
diffused  a  wide,  and  left  behind  a  sweetly-lingering 
odor  of  tender,  and  gentle,  and  benevolent  actions. 

Her  death  occurred  August  23,  1807,  at  her 
house  at  Brompton,  when  she  w.as  in  her  seventy- 
second  year,  and  had  survived  her  husband  almost 
two  years.  Her  funeral  cortege,  setting  out  from 
Brompton  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
31,  arrived  at  Windsor  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
evening;  and  she  was  buried  by  torchlight  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel. 

WITHOUT  RESERVE.* 

I.  —  DEDDINQTON  REVISITED. 

There  is  nothing  like  going  away  from  a  place 
—  quite  out  of  sight  —  for  getting  the  true  view  of 
it. 

Now  that  I  have  lived  away  from  Ueddington  a 
few  years, —  and  twenty  years  are  but  a  few  to  look 
back  upon,  —  I  must  confess  I  see  it  to  be  a  place  of 
no  im|>ortance  whatever,  commercially,  archseologi- 
cally,  historically,  or  in  any  other  way. 

I  used  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved  when  my  let¬ 
ters  came  addressed  to  “  Deddington,  ne.ar  Shire- 
town,”  or  “  Deddington,  Northshire  ” ;  for  I  never 
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doubted  that  every  poet-offico  clerk  In  the  three 
kingdoms  knew  where  Deddington  was,  just  as  well 
as  he  knew  where  Shiretown  was,  —  or,  lor  that 
matter,  where  Northshire  itself  was.  I  could  admit 
that,  for  correspondents  writing  from  America,  or 
the  Continent,  or  anywhere  beyond  seas,  it  was  ex¬ 
cusable  to  add  “  Northshire,”  or  “  England  ” ;  but 
for  correspondents  dating  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  I  saw  no  excuse 
whatever  for  any  addition  at  all. 

Sinee  then,  however,  1  have  lived  in  many  places 
considerably  larger  even  than  Shiretown ;  and  it 
h;is  happened  so  often  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  I  have  met  with  respectable  people,  who  could 
have  no  possible  inducement  to  insult  me,  and  who 
yet  professed  themselves  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Deddington,  that,  as  1  said  at  first,  I  have 
now  been  brought  to  confess  my  native  place  to  be 
a  place  of  no  importance  whatever. 

Per  contra,  I  remember  a  time  when  I  thought 
no  other  place  could  be  of  importance  compared 
with  it. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  it  as  it  appeared  to  me 
then. 

It  was  a  place  of  incredible  cleanliness,  liveliness, 
and  architectural  wealth. 

Its  cleanliness  was  patent  to  every  one  ;  for  were 
there  not  two  old  men  whose  whole  and  sole  duty 
it  was  to  scrape  the  mud  to  the  sides  of  the  streets 
after  every  day  of  bad  weather  ? 

Its  liveliness  would  have  been  sufficiently  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  a  market 
once  a  week,  when  the  carriers’  carts  came  in  from 
all  the  neighboring  villages.  But  beyond  this,  the 
omnibus  went  to  Shiretown  no  less  than  three  days 
a  week,  returning  always  the  same  night.  While, 
to  crown  all,  there  were  no  less  than  four  fairs  in 
the  year,  one  of  which  lasted  two  days. 

Its  public  buihlings  were  the  pride  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  The  church  had  the  loftiest  tower, 
and  the  biggest  windows,  and  the  ugliest  faces  on 
its  corbels,  and  was  the  oldest,  probably,  of  any 
church  in  England.  There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  at  some  time  (aliout  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  this  Lhind)  it  had  been  a  minster.  The 
monument  in  the  chancel  was  probably  that  of  one 
of  the  early  bishops,  —  .as  would  have  been  easily 
proved  if  its  head  had  not  been  knocked  off  and 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  was  a  very  large  and 
well-projxirtloned  building,  whieh  would  hold  at  the 
least  a  hundred  thousand  people,  —  or  perhaps  with 
a  little  squeezing,  a  million.  It  was  in  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  hall  that  we  used  to  have  our  lectures,  for  it 
was  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  as  well  as 
the  Odd  Fellow.s.  Owing  to  its  vast  size,  there  was 
always  found  some  difficulty  in  lighting  it,  as  well  as 
in  filling  It.  The  audience  used  to  gather  close  to 
the  lecturer  and  his  candles,  and  leave  a  great  dark 
void  behind.  And  1  used  to  think  that  if  ever  1 
should  achieve  greatnes-s  like  that  of  the  lecturer, 
and  stand  on  a  little  platform  behind  a  little  table, 
and  have  two  candles  and  a  glass  of  water  to  my¬ 
self,  and  a  long  stick  to  point  out  the  figures  on  the 
diagrams,  ami  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  (like 
that  I  used  to  see)  to  listen  to  me  for  as  long  as 
ever  1  liked  to  talk,  —  then  indeed  I  should  not 
have  lived  In  vain,  and  could  die  happy. 

But  the  noble  dimensions  of  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall  were,  perhaps,  never  so  apparent  as  on  magic- 
lantern  nights. 

The  philosophic  entertainment  of  the  magic  Ian- 
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tern  was  one  of  which  we  were  very  fond  at  Dedding- 1 
ton.  I  have  not,  of  late  years,  seen  any  instrument  of 
that  kind  nearly  equal  to  the  one  we  used  to  have, 
nor  any  figures  nearly  so  curious  and  interesting. 
The  fi^re  of  the  man’s  head,  with  a  nose  that  kept 
on  growing  as  long  as  the  curtain  would  allow,  and 
then  was  continued  on  the  nearest  wall,  was  always 
a  great  favorite ;  and  so  was  the  ogre’s  head  with 
the  rolling  eyes,  when  the  eyes  happened  to  arrive 
about  the  same  time  as  the  head.  The  nodding 
mandarin  was  hardly  liked  so  well,  perhaps  owing 
to  some  defect  in  the  machinery,  which  always  pre¬ 
vented  his  head  from  getting  within  two  or  three  I 
feet  of  his  bo^’,  and  thus  produced  a  somewhat  un¬ 
real  effect  But  the  dissolving  views  were  always 
a  great  suceess ;  and  that  in  which  one  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt  was  distinctly  seen  lingering  on  the 
terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  while  her  Majesty  and 
idl  the  royal  family  glimmered  through  it,  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  optical  art  As  for  the 
chromatropes,  they  never  failed  to  throw  ns  into 
raptures,  and  I  hardly  remember  a  more  painful 
and  distressing  accident  than  that  of  the  breaking 
of  the  tape  which  held  up  the  sheet  on  which  our 
chromatrope  was  then  projected.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  chromatrope  itself  was  thus  lost  (for  we 
could  not  admit  it  to  be  at  all  the  real  thing  as  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  end  of  the  hall  behind  us),  but  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  assistants  being  thus  suddenly 
revealed  behind  the  curtain,  were  so  flurried  and 
put  out  that  they  went  away  without  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  which  they  were  so  richly  entitled. 

It  was  only  once  a  year,  when  the  Odd  Fellows 
walked  in  procession  with  a  band  of  music,  and 
banners,  and  gay  rosettes  and  sashes,  that  you 
would  have  known  them  for  what  they  were.  At 
other  times  they  counted  merely  as  publicans, 
butchers,  tailors,  joiners,  shoemakers  and  what  not. 
They  appieared,  however,  to  be  not  merely  odd,  but 
good-natured  fellows  too,  and  lent  their  noble  hall 
Sm-  all  sorts  of  purposes. 

Not  only  were  the  Mechanics’  Institute  tenants  i 
in  permanence,  so  many  nights  a  week ;  not  only 
I  did  the  magic-lantern  people,  the  mesmerists,  the 
ventriloquists,  have  each  their  turn  in  it ;  it  was 
also  the  place  for  speeches  at  election  time  in  the 
Tory  interest  (Deddington  being  a  polling-place  for  i 
the  Riding),  while  the  Rads,  as  they  were  called 
there,  held  out  at  the  Temperance  Hall. 

Then,  too,  the  missionaries  used  to  come  and 
have  their  turn  sometimes  in  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall.  But  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  was  ever 
nearly  full  were,  those  of  the  grand  tea-parties,  for 
which  at  that  time  the  Deddingtonians  were  famous. 
To  these  the  thirsty  villagers  from  round  about 
flocked  numberless,  and  thus,  swelling  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Deddington  itself,  even  that  monster  hall 
was  now  and  then  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  our  other  chief  assembly 
room,  was  smaller,  but  still  a  room  of  great  magni¬ 
tude.  Speaking  approximately,  I  should  say  the 
Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington  appears  to  me  now 
about  as  large  as  the  Temperance  Hall  appeared  to 
me  then.  I  don’t  know  any  building  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  quite  so  large  as  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall 
used  to  appear. 

It  was  in  the  Temperance  Hall  that  I  made  my 
first  appearance  as  a  public  character  in  “The  Trial 
of  John  Barleycorn,”  a  very  exciting  drama,  which 
was  enacted  by  sundry  youths  of  tender  years  and 
great  promise,  —  youths  of  great  promise  being 
plentifid  at  that  tune  in  Deddington,  though  most 


of  them  have  since  turned  out  men  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  performance. 

John  Barleycorn  was  tried  for  divers  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and,  I  having  been  called  to  the 
Bar  a  few  days  previously,  and  promoted  with  un¬ 
exampled  rapidity  to  the  honorable  office  of  her 
Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  it  was  to  me  that  the 
duty  of  prosecution  fell. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  conviction. 
Indeed,  John  Barleycorn  was  put  down  to  be  found 
guilty  in  the  little  books  from  which  we  all  learnt 
our  parts. 

The  speeches  which  I  delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  gained  me  so  much  applause,  both  on 
the  occasion  of  the  public  trial  and  at  various  sub¬ 
sequent  times,  when  I  repeated  them  at  my  father’s 
Instance  from  a  table  in  our  parlor ;  and  the  whole 
business.  In  short,  was  so  pleasant  to  me,  that  I  had 
for  some  years  afterwards  a  design  of  applying  in 
earnest  for  the  post  of  Attorney-General.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  that  office  I  had  already  proved  to  be  quite 
light,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  a  position  of  con¬ 
siderable  emolument.  Omitting,  however,  to  go  in 
for  the  appointment  at  once,  and  to  take  the  tide  of 
my  fortune  at  the  flood,  our  committee  (on  whose 
testimonials  I  had  chiefly  relied)  was  broken  up, 
and  I  have  never  since  seen  my  way  to  apply  for 
the  next  vacancy  with  any  chance  of  success. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  which  I  beg 
pardon.  It  was  of  Deddington  I  wished  to  speak. 

Of  the  Church,  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Hall,  I  have  already  spoken.  What  more 
could  any  one  wish?  Well,  besides  these,  there 
were  the  chapels,  —  Ebenezer,  Methodist,  and 
Ranters’,  for  we  were  great  chapel  people  at  Ded¬ 
dington. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  you  had  only  to 
walk  two  miles  out  of  Deddington  before  you  came 
to  the  Captain’s  mansion,  which  was  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  finest  structure  anywhere  outside 
the  Arabian  Nights  ;  as  indeed  the  Captain  himself 
was  the  finest  and  the  most  imperious  gentleman. 

Such  was  Deddington  as  It  appeared  to  me  when 
I  lived  there  twenty  years  ago;  and  ito  people  were 
a  high,  superior  race,  suited  to  their  place  of  abode. 

*1  was  told  by  Ted  Tyler  that  the  Captain  once 
got  a  boy  seven  years’  transportation  for  not  taking 
his  hat  off  quick  enough  when  he  met  him,  or  for 
putting  It  on  again  before  the  Captain  was  out  of 
sight,  I  forget  which.  And  though  no  one  else  was 
quite  so  high  as  the  Captain,  I  remember  one  or  two 
retired  drapers  and  grocers,  who  lived  outside  the 
town,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  an  awe  which  no 
one  else,  however  exalted,  has  ever  since  succeeded 
in  inspiring  within  me. 

Two  houses  in  the  town  were  conspicuous  above 
the  rest.  One  of  them  was  called  “  Myrtle  House” 
(not  that  there  were  any  myrtles  near  it,  which, 
indeed,  were  as  rare  as  turtles  in  that  part  of  the 
country),  and  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Bellamy,  a 
maiden  lady  then  about  fifty. 

Myrtle  House  was  the  largest  house  in  the  town, 
—  a  massive  square  stone  building,  with  a  front 
nearly  all  windows,  and  a  porch  with  pillars  of  fine 
polished  marble. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  known  to  be  a  lady  of  great 
wealth.  Her  father  had  been,  many  years  pre¬ 
viously,  a  successful  barrister,  and  she,  his  only 
child,  had  succeeded  to  her  fortune  while  yet 
young.  An  early  disappointment,  some  said,  —  in¬ 
ability  In  the  male  sex  in  general  to  find  courage  to 
propose  to  so  rich  a  lady,  others  said,  —  had  kept 
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her  sinj^le,  and  single  there  was  every  prospect  of  I  at  me  as  if  they,  too,  had  some  suspicion  of  old  ac- 


her  remaining. 

For,  iiyleed,  when  she  walked  out  on  fine  days 
with  her  footman  behind  her,  and  her  lapdog  beside 
her,  or  when,  on  wet  days,  she  brought  out  her  big 
carriage  (for  she  kept  a  carriage,  and  even  visited 
at  the  Optain's  at  long  intervals),  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  man  who,  seeing  her,  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  of  making  an  offer  of  marriage  to 
Miss  Bellamy. 

The  other  hoase  of  the  two  was  the  house  of  my 
uncle.  It  was  not  nearly  so  grand  as  Myrtle  House, 
and  it  had  no  special  name  of  its  own,  l^ing  merely 
known  as  “Lawyer  Enoch’s,  in  Broad  Street”; 
but  it  was  a  good,  substantial  house,  much  bigger 
than  most  of  the  other  houses  in  the  town. 

Externally  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it 
was  that  the  front  door  was  approached  by  a  series 
of  steps,  —  quite  a  long  flight  it  seemed  to  me,  — 
with  a  hand-rail  beside  them  for  safety.  And  as 
my  uncle  himself  happened  to  be  —  or  seemed  to 
be,  which  was  the  same  thing  —  the  tallest  m.tn 
whom  I  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  seen  going 
about  loose,  I  imagined  the  steps  had  been  put  there 
to  assist  the  advantages  which  nature  had  given 
him  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  my  father’s  younger  brother,  —  Chris¬ 
tian  name  Thomas,  —  my  father’s  being  William. 
And  while  I  am  naming  names  I  might  as  well,  on 
the  chance  of  the  reader’s  caring  to  hear  it,  name 
my  own.  It  also  is,  as  my  father’s  was,  William 
Enoch.  At  that  time  I  added  “Jun.”  to  it;  but 
that,  alas  1  is  no  longer  necessary,  my  dear  old  sen¬ 
ior  having  been  gone  these  many  years  to  the  dear 
wife  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  whom  I  hardly 
ever  knew,  and  to  the  dear  lads  and  girls  (all  gone 
too,  except  me)  who  were,  I  hope,  better  children 
to  him  than  ever  I  have  been. 

Thomas  Enoch,  my  uncle,  or,  as  he  was  more 
commonly  called,  “  Lawyer  Enoch,”  was  a  prosper¬ 
ous  man  ;  and  if  honesty  and  goodness  of  heart,  and 
strict  intt'grity  deserved  prosperity,  he  had  only  his 
just  wages.  His  practice  had  been  a  large  and  a 
lucrative  one  (chiefly  conveyancins)  for  many 
years,  and  about  the  time  I  left  Deddington  he  hail 
admitted  my  cousin  Tom,  his  son,  to  a  share  of  the 
business,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  hand  over  to  him 
entirely. 

But  what  is  our  life  ’?  Is  it  not  even  a  vapor  ? 
Young  Tom  (so  healthy  and  strong  he  always 
looked)  died  years  ago.  Cousin  Jem  died  within  a 
year  of  him,  and  Charlie  with  almost  as  short  an 
interval. 

It  has  happened  that  almost  every  visit  I  have 
paid  to  my  native  town  since  I  first  left  it  has  been 
on  an  errand  of  death.  Mound  after  mound  in  the 
little  churchyard,  and  a  long  row  of  tombstones, 
first  of  our  own  branch  of  the  family,  then  of  my 
uncle’s,  give  the  dates  of  my  journey ings. 

When  I  went  three  months  ago,  though  I  went 
on  a  very  painful  errand,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to 
me  to  think  I  was  not  going  to  a  funeral. 

It  was  midday  when  I  arrived,  and  market-day. 
The  town  looked  strangely  deserted  as  compared 
with  the  old  boyish  days.  There  were  the  ohl  car¬ 
riers’  carts ;  there  were  stalls  (butchers’  stalls  and 
the  like)  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  street,  at 
which  their  owners  waited  patiently  for  the  custom¬ 
ers  who  stayed  away  as  patiently.  I  thought  I 
noticed  here  and  there  in  a  stranger’s  face  some 
traces  of  an  old  schoolfellow’s  features  ;  and  now 
and  then,  but  not  so  often,  the  strangers  looked  hard 


quaintance. 

The  church,  though  still  a  good  one,  did  not  look 
so  palpably  a  cathedral  as  I  used  to  think ;  nor  in¬ 
deed,  I  was  ashamed  to  admit,  was  Its  architecture 
without  suspicion  of  later  centuries  than  I  would  fain 
have  believed. 

The  Temperance  Hall  was,  though  I  could  hardly 
believe  it,  converted  into  an  iron-founder’s  casting- 
shed. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  —  whether  the  adjacent 
houses  had  been  raised  or  it  had  been  lowered  and 
shortened  —  looked  externally  only  like  one  of  a 
row  of  houses  of  very  moderate  pretensions. 

Broad  Street  belied  its  name,  and  looked,  in  fact, 
quite  narrow. 

I  met  the  Admiral’s  carriage  (he  was  promoted 
from  Captain  long  time  ago).  I  kept  on  my  hat, 
and  though  three  months  have  elapsed  no  proceed¬ 
ing  have  yet  been  taken  agalmst  me. 

Passing  Myrtle  House,  I  happened  to  strike  my 
stick  gainst  one  of  the  fine  polished  marble  pillars. 
The  ring  was  unmistakably  wooden,  —  and  mdeed 
the  paint  sadly  wanted  renewing. 

When  I  reached  my  uncle’s  house  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  only  four  steps  at  the 
door  Instead  of  the  old  flight  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  to 
find  in  him,  instead  of  the  very  tallest  man,  a  man 
who  had  never  been  very  much  above  the  average 
height,  and  who  now,  at  seventy-two,  stooped  a  little 
with  years,  and  more  with  the  weight  of  troubles 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him. 

II.  —  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION. 

I  SAID  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  mine  to  Ded¬ 
dington,  though  not  a  funeral,  was  a  sad  one.  You 
shall  judge. 

My  uncle,  in  the  long  practice  of  his  profession, 
made  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  when  he  had  a  family  about  him,  he 
was  very  careful  to  increase  his  savings.  Of  later 
years,  when  successive  bereavements  had  left  him 
only  one  daughter,  Ada,  to  care  for,  he  thought  less 
and  less  of  money.  He  gave  very  generously  to  the 
poor,  not  only  through  public  institutions,  but  by 
many  a  secret  charity,  where  his  right  hand  knew 
not  of  his  left  hand’s  bounty.  Many  a  Chnstmas 
board  smoked  appetizingly,  which,  but  for  his  open 
hand,  would  have  been  bare.  Many  a  grate,  in 
many  a  cottage,  on  many  a  winter’s  night  burnt  with 
a  ruddy  glare,  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been 
black  and  cold.  And,  beyond  this,  l\e  spent  liber¬ 
ally  upon  his  house  and  daughter.  His  house  was 
noted  far  away  for  the  perfect  taste  and  elegance  of 
its  equipments.  From  attic  to  cellar  it  was  his  pride 
to  have  everything  as  complete  and  as  good  as 
money  could  make  it. 

“  lou  will  have  quite  enough,  my  girl,  when  I 
have  spent  all  I  can  in  this  way,”  he  would  say,  “  to 
make  the  men  run  after  you.” 

As  for  Ada  herself,  his  trouble  was  that  money 
was  not  able  to  buy  anything  quite  good  enough  for 
her.  Her  little  phaeton  and  her  pair  of  grays  was 
the  prettiest  turn-out  in  that  Riding ;  but  it  was  not 
nearly  good  enough.  So  of  her  jewelry,  her  dress¬ 
es,  her  piano,  her  harp,  her  love-birds  in  their  gilded 
cage,  her  wonderful  Pomeranian,  “  Nelly  ”  (which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  dc^  show  year  by  year,  as 
a  matter  of  course) ;  all  these  were  good,  were,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  very  b^t,  but  were  not  good  enough, 
he  said,  —  not  half  good  enough. 
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For  Ada  was  the  light  of  his  life,  in  whom  and  for 
whom  alone  he  any  longer  cared  to  live. 

She  herself  declared  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
the  men  ever  running  after  her,  and  already  regard¬ 
ed  herself  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Miss  Bel¬ 
lamy  in  the  honors  of  old  maidenhood  at  Uedding- 
ton.  “  Five-and-twenty  already,  papa,  and  not  yet 
engaged,”  she  used  to  say  ;  “  1  'm  afraid  I ’m  a  bad 
lot.  1  shall  go  and  ask  Miss  Bellamy  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  rheumatism  at  my  time  of  life,  and  see 
if  she  can  exchange  my  Nelly  for  a  respectable,  well- 
conducted  cat.”  Or  if  Miss  Bellamy  happened  to 
drive  past  at  such  a  time,  she  would  make  a  great 
pretence  of  beckoning  to  her  from  the  windows,  with 
a  view  to  stopping  her  and  asking  these  questions, 
but  always  took  good  care  not  to  let  that  lady  see 
her  motions. 

In  these  demonstrations  against  Miss  Bellamy  her 
papa,  she  noticed,  never  joined,  but,  indeed,  always 
deprecated  them,  and  seemed  to  have  a  singular 
respect  and  deference  for  that  lady,  which  was  un¬ 
accountable,  seeing  that  they  never,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  visited  each  other,  and,  to  Ada’s 
knowledge.  Lad  not  even  spoken  to  each  other  for 
many  years. 

“  Old  maid,  indeed,”  he  would  answer  her,  “  I 
never  feel  sure,  until  you  come  in  to  breakfast,  that 
you  have  not  eloped  in  the  night.” 

And  of  course  Ada,  though  not  engaged,  had  not 
reached  five-and-twenty  without  having  the  chance 
to  be  so.  The  simple  fact  was,  that  she  would  not 
leave  her  father,  and  was  cold  to  all  advances,  and 
that,  as  he  seemed  to  find  all  his  happiness  in  her, 
she  was  content  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  him. 

It  must  be  now  about  five  years  since  my  uncle 
finally  gave  up  to  his  two  chief  clerks  the  business 
which,  if  I  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  a  lawyer 
instead  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  would  have  given  up 
to  me.  And  from  that  time  he  and  Ada  became 
more  and  more  to  each  other.  He  took  to  travel¬ 
ling  with  her  a  great  deal  from  place  to  place.  lie 
turned  all  bis  investments  into  the  simplest  chan¬ 
nels,  so  that  his  income  might  come  to  him,  whether 
from  rents,  or  stocks,  or  mortgages,  with  as  little 
trouble  or  anxiety  to  himself  as  possible.  In  fact  he 
set  his  house  in  order,  that  he  might  wait  in  peace 
for  the  day  of  his  departure. 

The  only  exception  that  he  made  in  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  rid  of  business  was,  that  for  two  years  or 
upwanls  he  yielded  to  solicitations  and  continued  to 
be  a  director  of  the  County  Bank.  It  is  now  about 
two  years  and  a  half  since  he  carried  out,  however, 
his  long-annouaced  intention,  and  resigned  his  scat. 
He  was  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  to 
keep  his  shares,  lest  his  sale  of  them  should  damage 
the  concern,  in  which  he  still  had  every  confidence. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  myself  had  a  few  shares  in 
the  bank.  But,  on  resigning,  he  wrote  me  that  so 
long  as  he  had  ^en  on  the  board  he  had  considered 
himself  in  some  sort  the  responsible  guanlian  of  my 
interests,  but  now  he  could  no  longer  advise  me 
what  to  do  with  my  money.  He  would  merely  say 
that  up  to  that  time  he  knew  the  concern  to  hie 
thoroughly  sound,  and  to  be  earning  year  by  year 
the  go^  dividends  it  paid.  Now  that  he  was  leav¬ 
ing,  there  was  to  be  new  blood  infused  into  the 
board,  and  a  new  manager  was  to  take  the  helm 
who  was  ambitious  to  extend  their  business  and  un¬ 
dertake  transactions  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  they  had  formerly  taken  in  hand.  I  must  use 
my  own  judgment,  be  said,  and  continue  a  share¬ 
holder  or  not,  as  I  thought  best 


Well,  it  happened  just  at  that  time  that  a  favor¬ 
able  chance  presented  itself  for  me  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  my  present  partners,  so  I  sold  out 
my  shares  in  the  bank  and  found  employment  for 
m^  money  in  business;  doing  so,  I  confess,  not 
without  many  regrets  at  withdrawing  from  so  flour¬ 
ishing  a  concern,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
whether  I  should  ever  again  have  from  my  savings 
so  comfortable  an  addition  to  my  small  income  as  I 
bad  had  till  then. 

These  regrets  ceased,  and  were  exchanged  for  a 
profound  thankfulness,  when,  a  year  ago,  the  new 
manager  absconded,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
committed  the  bank  to  liabilities  which  rendered  it 
|)erfectly  insolvent^  and  involved  th‘e  ruin  of  nearly 
every  shareholder'  in  it. 

But  my  delight  at  my  own  escape  was  sadly  tem¬ 
pered  by  regret  that  my  good  old  uncle  was  fatally 
involved  in  the  great  catastrophe. 

The  bank  being  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
liability,  of  course  those  shareholders  who  bad  mon¬ 
ey  had  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  poorer 
proprietors,  and  Thomas  Enoch's  wealth  was  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  overwhelming  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  bank. 

For  a  while  it  was  hoped  —  as  it  alwaj-s  is  hoped 
on  such  occasions  —  that  the  concern  would  be 
wound  up  without  calling  on  the  shareholders  to 
contribute  more  than  the  capital  they  had  already 
paid  up. 

But  a  few  months  proved  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  hope,  and  such  of  the  shareholders  as  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  prudence  than 
honesty,  anticipated  the  calls  of  the  official  liqui¬ 
dators  by  levanting,  and  leaving  those  to  bear  the 
burden  of  debt  whose  sense  of  honor  refused  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  follow  such  examples. 

My  uncle  stood  it  out  to  the  last,  surrendered 
everything  he  possessed  to  the  creditors,  and  saw 
himself  utterly  bankrupt  in  all  but  his  integrity. 

This  visit  of  mine  to  Deddington,  in  fact,  was  to 
enable  me  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  all  his  house¬ 
hold  effects,  and  to  buy  in  again  at  the  auction,  for  his 
use  and  Ada’s,  such  things  as  I  could  not  see  taken 
from  them  so  long  as  it  was  in  my  poor  power  to 
prevent  it.  But,  unhappily,  it  was  but  little  that  I 
could  do,  my  means  being  much  more  limited  than 
my  good-will. 

It  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door  for  me.  She 
was  cheerful,  and  resigned  to  her  altered  lot,  think¬ 
ing  indeed  only  of  her  father,  as  he  seemed  to  think 
only  of  her. 

She  had  plans  of  her  own,  chief  of  which  was  that 
plan  of  all  well-educated,  needy  ladies, —  to  take 
the  situation  of  a  governess.  As  for  her  father,  she 
knew  not,  and  he  knew  not,  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
but  they  did  not  doubt  that  some  fnendly  door 
would  open  to  him,  and 

He  that  doth  the  rarens  feed, 

Yea,  providentifilly  calert  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  hU  age.** 

Nor  need  I  say  that  a  friendly  door  was  set  open 
to  him  that  night,  and  that  he  very  frankly  accepted 
the  shelter  of  my  town  lodgings  until  happier  days 
should  come. 

Ada,  meanwhile,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
friend  a  few  miles  away  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with 
her ;  and  thus  the  two  were  to  be  parted  fur  almost 
the  first  time  in  her  life. 

I  think  the  prospect  of  this  separation  pained 
them  more  that  night  than  the  loss  of  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  They  sat  all  the  evening  clasped  in  each 
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other’s  arms.  And  she  pillowed  his  head  upon  her 
breast,  as  he  had  so  often  pillowed  hers. 

She  took  me  through  the  rooms,  and  a  very 
dreary  round  it  was.  The  stair  carpets  were  up, 
and  so  were  the  bedroom  carpets.  The  boards 
were  marked  by  dirty  feet,  for  the  elegant  and  su- 
p'rior  household  furniture  and  effects  liad  been  on 
view  all  day.  Townsfolk  who  had  never  crossed 
the  threshold  before  had  been  through  every  room 
in  the  house  save  one.  Brokers  from  Shiretown  had 
sounded  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and  bedsteads. 
Everjlliing  was  ticketed  and  numbered  for  the  sale 
on  the  morrow.  Lot  342  was  the  gilded  cage  with 
Ada’s  love-birds,  and  Lot  370  was  “  Nelly.”  Lot 
420  was  her  harp,  and  Lot  421  her  piano.  These 
things  I  marked  for  my  own.  IjOts  500  to  574  in¬ 
clusive  were  my  uncle’s  books,  done  up  in  bundles 
of  about  half  a  dozen,  irrespective  of  subject.  I 
looked  through  these,  and  noted  a  few  parcels  which 
contiined  liLs  favorite  authors.  I  noted  the  num¬ 
bers  of  some  few  choice  pieces  of  furniture,  and  then 
we  returned  to  the  little  room  where  my  uncle  sat 
looking  into  the  fire.  He  and  Ada  had  sat  there 
all  day,  keeping  the  door  locked,  while  the  tramp 
of  footsteps  went  on  outside. 

We  (lid  not  sit  long,  however,  before  my  uncle 
went  off  in  low  .spirits  enough  to  his  bed.  But  Ada 
and  I  sat  later,  side  by  side  (on  a  favorite  little 
couch),  and  there  we  had  a  conversation  we  are 
not  likely  soon  to  forget.  Indeed,  we  sat  and  talked 
so  long  that  it  was  morning  before  I  went  off  to  my 
resting-place,  which  she  told  me  I  should  find  in 
Lot  127. 

And  I  wish  I  may  never  have  a  worse  lot  than  I 
found  it.  It  wiM  a  good  bed,  in  which  I  had  slept 
many  a  time  before,  and  I  jott((d  it  down  as  one  of 
the  things  I  must  try  to  buy,  along  with  the  little 
couch.  But  a  man  does  not  find  sleep  in  the  down¬ 
iest  pillow,  unless  he  takes  it  with  him,  and  I  did 
not  sleep  that  night. 

Indeed,  at  breakfast-time,  we  none  of  us  looked 
much  refreshed.  And  when  the  townsfolk  began 
to  come  in  again  for  their  final  view,  it  cost  us  some 
little  effort  to  rouse  ourselves  into  decent  spirits. 
Ada  went  off  to  a  neighbor’s  to  be  out  of  the  sound 
of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  My  uncle,  however, 
put  on  a  cheerful,  brave  face,  stayed  at  home,  and 
went,  stick  in  hand,  from  room  to  room,  and  told 
tlie  real  value  of  this  piece  of  furniture  and  that  to 
friends  who  wished  to  purchase,  and  won  good-will 
and  sympathy  in  his  misfortune,  as  he  had  won  re¬ 
spect  and  (isteem  in  his  prosperity. 

Amongst  others  came  in  old  Miss  Bellamy.  My 
uncle  saw  her  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  drew  me 
back  into  a  bedroom  till  she  passed,  and  so  kept 
out  of  her  sight  till  she  had  gone  from  room  to  room, 
slowly,  through  all  the  house,  and  left  it  again. 

After  her  came,  in  a  little  while,  two  respectable¬ 
looking  men,  strangers  to  the  town,  —  brokers,  it 
was  whispered,  from  London,  —  and  these  having 
also  gone  the  round  of  the  house,  note-bcKik  in  hand, 
chose  for  themselves  seats  in  front,  near  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  desk,  and,  the  hour  of  sale  being  close  at 
hand,  made  it  very  clear  that  they  had  come  with 
decided  intentions  of  doing  business. 

Strange,  how  elastic  is  the  spirit  under  trouble. 
As  the  sale  vent  on,  and  my  uncle  saw  first  one 
favorite  piece  of  furniture  and  then  another  fall 
under  the  hammer,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  became 
very  cheerful  and  lively.  He  chuckled  and  rubbed 
his  hands  when  things  went  for  more  than  he  had 
given  for  them,  although  it  put  no  penny  in  h'is 


pocket.  He  took  it  as  a  high  personal  compliment 
that  the  two  Ixmdon  brokers  should  have  come 
down  to  Deddington.  “  There  is  not  another  house 
in  the  town  they  would  have  come  to,”  he  said. 
And  when  ‘he  found  that  nearly  everything  was  be¬ 
ing  knocked  down  either  to  them  or  to  other 
strangers  whom  no  one  knew,  he  began  to  think  the 
fame  of  his  good  taste  must  have  spread  very  widely. 

In  fact  the  townfolks  got  hardly  anything.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  strangers  meant  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  when  once  or  twice  a 
townsman,  having  set  his  mind  on  some  particular 
article,  was  allowed  to  get  it  only  after  it  had  been 
run  up  to  about  double  its  value,  townspeople  be¬ 
came  very  shy  of  bidding,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
there  were  two  or  three  sets  of  these  foreign  bro¬ 
kers,  the  front-seat  couple  would  have  had  all  at 
their  own  price.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  prices  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sale  were  not  maintained. 

For  the  strangers  played  into  each  other’s  hands 
after  a  wJiile,  and  spared  each  other’s  purses. 

It  w<is  some  little  surprise  to  me  that  none  of 
them  bid  against  me  for  the  few  lots  I  had  marked, 
and  that  they  all  fell  to  me  at  less  than  half  their  i 
value. 

Hopkins,  the  butler,  who  had  lived  with  my  un¬ 
cle  forty  years  (having  come  as  stable  boy),  made 
two  or  three  bids  at  one  lot  and  got  it,  that  lot  be¬ 
ing  the  brass  d(xir-plate,  with  my  uncle’s  name  on  it. 

He  did  not  bid  at  anything  else,  but  wrapped  this 
up  carefully,  with  its  screws,  and  went  off  with  it. 

“  You  ’ll  never  make  money  of  that  bargain, 
Hopkins,”  said  my  uncle  ;  but  no  one  else  joked  the 
old  man  upon  his  purchase. 

It  was  a  two  days’  sale ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
it  was  actually  found  that  nine  tenths  of  the  gcxxls 
which  had  been  sold  had  become  the  property  of 
some  half  dozen  strangers,  and  that  these  half  dozen 
had  all  lieen  acting  in  concert,  the  real  purchasers 
of  the  whole  being  James  and  Patchett,  the  eminent 
brokers  in  Oxford  Street. 

They  said  they  would  send  orders  from  London 
in  a  day  or  two  for  the  disposal  of  their  purchases, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  be  glad  if  they 
could  leave.  “  Perhaps  my  uncle  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  still  consider  them  at  his  service  until  they 
sent  for  them.” 

My  uncle  thanked  them,  but  could  not  accept 
such  a  loan  from  strangers.  He  was  going,  he  said, 
that  night  to  the  hotel,  and  next  day  with  me  to 
London. 

“  Take  the  key,  Hopkins,”  he  said,  “  and  leave  it 
at  the  Bank.”  And  Hopkins  took  it  and  locked  the 
door. 

“Why,  what  extravagance  is  this,  Hopkins?” 
he  exclaimed  again,  as  he  saw  the  cab  from  the  Sun  i 

waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  “  Do  jrou  think  all  I 

this  has  taken  the  use  of  my  limbs  from  me,  and 
that  I  could  not  walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ?  ”  1 

“  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  staring  | 
at  you  as  you  walk.”  said  Hopkins. 

So  we  got  in,  —  Hopkins  outside  with  the  driver. 

“  Why,  he’s  taking  us  round  by  Jackson’s  Lane,” 
said  my  uncle,  as  he.  pulled  down  the  window,  and 
called  to  the  driver  to  know  where  he  was  goin^. 

“  It ’s  all  right,”  said  Hopkins  ;  “  I 've  a  call  to 
make,  if  you  ’  11  excuse  me  taking  the  liberty.” 

“  Contound  his  impudence,”  said  my  uncle,  “  driv¬ 
ing  me  about  to  make  his  calls  !  ” 

Now,  Jackson’s  Lane  is  just  outside  the  town,  and 
has  a  few  pretty  little  semi-detached  houses  in  it, 
each  with  a  neat  bit  of  a  garden  in  front.  | 
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We  stopped  in  a  minute  at  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these,  and  Hopkins  jumped  down  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab  and  the  g-ate  of  the  garden. 


door  of  the  cab  and  the  g-ate  of  the  garden. 

“  Please  to  step  in,  sir,  for  only  one  minute,”  said 
Hopkins,  with  an  air  of  great  embarrassment,  such 
as  1  might  have  imagined  him  to  assume  in  ca.se  of 
his  being  suddenly  detected  stealing  the  spoons. 
“  Please  do  step  in,  sir,  and  excuse  the  liberty.” 

And  at  that  moment  the  house  door  opened,  and 
out  stepped  Burnett,  my  uncle’s  cook,  and  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  little  gravel  walk,  courtesying  and 
blushing  violently. 

“  Why,  Burnett,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  do 
you  and  Hopkins  mean  ?  ”  asked  my  uncle. 

“Not  Burnett  any  longer,”  Hopkins  broke  in. 
“  I  was  tired  of  seeing  her  crying  in  the  kitchen  this 
morning,  so  as  I  happened  to  liave  a  marriage  license 
in  my  pocket,  we  walked  as  far  the  church  while  the 
sale  was  on,  and  she  came  out  Mrs.  Hopkins,  if  you  ’ll 
excusi  us  taking  such  a  liberty  without  naming  it 
first  to  you.” 

“  It ’s  the  most  sensible  thing  you  ever  did  in  your 
life,”  said  my  uncle ;  “  but  I  had  some  thought  of 
asking  her  m^’self.” 

Mrs.  Hopkins  blushed  redder  than  before,  and 
dropped  short  courtesies  without  intermission. 

“  So  you 've  brought  me  here  to  wish  you  joy. 
Well,  God  bless  you  botb!  ” 

“  It  was  not  exactly  that,”  said  Hopkins  ;  “  indeed, 
I  could  not  have  taken  such  a  liberty.  But  I  thought, 
sir,  perha|)8  —  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  and  Miss 
Ada  —  and  Burnett  thought  too  —  ” 

“  Why,  my  gooil  Hopkins,”  said  my  uncle,  “  what 
does  this  mean  ?  ”  for  he  had  quite  broken  down,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

“  We  thought,  sir,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Hopkins,  late 
Burnett,  “  as  he  says,  that  as  we  have  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  you  and  Miss  Ailaso  many  years, 
you  would,  perhaps,  let  us  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  you  a  little  longer,  we  being  too  old  to  make 
new  friends.  So  Hopkins,  he  had  a  chance  to  get 
this  house,  and  he  has  made  it  as  comfortable  .as  he 
can,  and  we  thought  you  would,  jn'chajis,  let  us 
live  with  you  here  till  you  find  a  more  fitting  place  ”  ; 
and  Burnett,  as  she  concluded  her  speech  (which 
she  had  not  got  through  without  many  interrup¬ 
tions),  polished  the  door-j)late  with  her  apron,  and 
my  uncle  read  his  own  name  upon  it. 

Then  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  he  buried  his 
face  for  a  minute  in  his  hands.  When  he  lifted  it 
again  Hopkins  was  standing  with  his  bank  deposit- 
book  in  his  hand. 

“  O  master,”  he  s.Vul,  “  yours  has  been  such  an 
easy  service,  that  to  have  no  one  to  serve  will  be 
hai^er  work.  Let  us  stay  with  you  still.  Don’t 
call  it  staying  with  us.  Sec  here ;  all  we  have  is 
yours.  We  nave  no  other  use  for  it ;  take  it  for 
yourself  and  Miss  Ada  ;  only  don’t  let  us  part.”  And 
he  put  the  deposit-book  on  the  table,  at  my  uncle’s 
hand. 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
while  before  he  found  words  to  answer  him. 

“  Hopkins,”  he  said,  “  I  have  read  of  such  servants 
as  you  and  Burnett  in  books,  but  I  never  believed 
in  them.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Hopkins,  “  have  read  of  such  mas¬ 
ters  as  ours,  and  found  it  very  easy  to  believe  in 
them.” 

“  But  I  could  not  take  it,  Hopkins.  I  am  going 
to  London  with  Will.” 

“  Why  not  take  it,  sir  ?  it  is  only  a  little  of  what 
you  have  overpaid  me.” 


“  I  have  never  paid  you  at  all,  Hopkins ;  such 
service  as  yours  is  not  paid  with  money.  But  we 
will  stay  with  you  to-mght  instead  of  going  to  the 
hotel.  There,  now.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  chuckled  the  old  butler,  “  and  longer 
than  to-night,  or  my  name ’s  not  Hopkins.” 

After  this  we  sat  a  long  time  without  speaking, 
until  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  in  an  instant 
Ada  was  in  her  father’s  arms.  Hopkins,  had  sent 
word  to  her  where  she  would  find  him,  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  had  met  her  at  the  door,  and  told  her  that 
her  bed  was  prepared  for  her. 

“  AVhat  does  it  all  mean,  papa  ?  Hopkins  and 
Burnett  here,  and  you  ?  ” 

“  Hopkins  and  Ilumett  count  only  as  one,  my 
dear,  now.  They  got  married  this  morning.  Tins 
is  their  house,  and  they  persist  in  calling  it  mine, 
and  they  don’t  want  to  part  with  me,  but  wish  just 
to  keep  their  old  situation,  they  say.  That ’s  all.” 

Then  Ada  ran  out  to  wish  the  old  couple  joy. 
And  they  laughed  with  her  a  little,  and  cned  with 
her  a  good  deal  before  she  came  back  to  us. 

And  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  emotions  were 
strongest  with  any  of  us  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  was  “  all  unhappy.” 

Even  when  my  uncle  took  up  the  book  and  we 
heard  him  read,  —  (low,  and  unconscious  that  his 
lips  were  forming  the  words), — 

“  O,  that  1  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
days  when  God  preserved  me ;  when  his  candle 
shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  light  I 
walked  through  darkness ;  as  I  was  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  when  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  ray 
tabernacle;  when  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me, 
when  my  children  were  about  me  ” ;  — 
even,  I  say,  as  we  caught  his  low  words,  the  tender 
pity  in  his  voice  seemed  rather  pity  for  another 
than  himself. 

But  when  Ada  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
and  said,  “  I  will  read  to  you, papa”;  and  when  she 
turned  to  another  page  and  read  out,  firmly  and 
boldly,  “  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever,”  we  felt 
then  that  she  had  struck  the  truer  atid  the  nobler 
key,  and  before  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  palm 
we  did  not  doubt  that  he  who  had  turned  our 
water-springs  into  dry  ground  could  turn  again  our 
dry  ground  into  water-springs ;  that  he  who  had 
minished  us  and  brought  us  low,  was  indeed  mighty 
enough  and  gracious  enough,  to  set  the  poor  on 
high  again  from  affliction. 

Hopkins  came  in  with  candies  when  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  late,  and  asked,  with  as  profound  a  deference  as 
ever  ho  had  asked,  if  anything  more  was  wanted. 
And  so  we  went  to  be<l  in  the  new-house,  with  the 
old  door-plate  on  the  new  door. 

Ada’s  love-binls  hung  in  their  old  cage  in  the 
window,  and  Nelly,  coiled  up  in  her  basket,  kept 
watch  outside  her  chamber. 


III.  —  8ILI.Y  OLD  FOOLS. 


It  might  have  been  perhap  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  finished  breakfast  next  morning,  while  we  sat 
talking  over  our  little  half-formed  plans,  when  we 
heard  the  garden^ate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and  Ada, 
looking  out,  exclaimed,  “  Why,  papa,  it ’s  Miss  Bel¬ 
lamy  coming  in”;  and  in  another  instant  Hopkins 
reported  that  that  lady  asked  leave  to  see  my  uncle. 

“  Show  Miss  Bellamy  in,”  he  said,  and  we  noticed 
a  strange  flush  on  his  worn  old  face. 

She  bad  walked  down  unattended ;  and  it  was 
now  so  rare  a  thing  to  see  her  walking  that  I  dare 
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stj  she  was  hardly  known  as  she  passed  along  the 
(ti«et  She  carried  a  light  silver-headed  cane,  and 
leant  on  it  a  little  as  she  came  to  the  chair  1  placed 
for  her. 

“I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  see  you, 
Thomas,”  she  said,  “  and  I  doubt  you  will  think  1 
have  chosen  my  time  badly  at  last.” 

“Never,  Fanny,”  be  answered;  “late  or  soon 
could  make  no  difference  in  your  welcome.” 

How  strange  it  sounded  to  us  to  hear  them  call¬ 
ing  each  other  by  their  Christian  names.  Ada  and 
I  tried  which  of  us  could  open  our  eyes  the  widest 

“  I  am  so  sorry,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  for  this  little  one,”  laying  his  hand  on  Ada’s 
head ;  “  we  must  all  be  sorry  for  her.” 

“  And  for  you  too.” 

“01  as  for  me,  what  matter  whether  my  money 
be  taken  from  me  now,  or  1  from  it  in  a  year  or 
two  ?  ” 

“  Thomas,”  she  said,  “  you  must  stay  with  us  the 
year  or  two.  ” 

“  Stay  where  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  In  your  own  old  house,  where  else  ?  See  here, 
it  was  for  me  the  Admiral  bought  your  house  and 
grounds  a  fortnight  since.  These  are  the  papers 
making  them  mine.  Take  them.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  held  out  his  hand  as 
if  begging  ber  to  forbear ;  he  shook  his  head  but 
did  not  speak. 

She  went  on.  “  It  was  for  me  that  those  London 
broken  bought  all  in  your  house  at  the  sale.  See, 
here  is  my  receipt  from  the  auctioneer.  Take  it.” 

Then  be  took  both*  her  hands  and  bowed  bis  stiff 
old  back,  and  kissed  them  tenderly,  as  a  young  lover 
kisses  those  of  his  love.  But  he  shook  his  bead  and 
said,  tremulously,  “It  cannot  be,  Fanny;  it  cannot 
be.” 

“  But  hear  me  out,”  she  said,  “  I  have  not  done 
yet.  You  say  it  cannot  be  because  you  think  I 
want  to  make  a  useless  gift.  And  I  know  as  well 
as  vou  do  that  a  big  house  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  yon,  left  as  they  say  you  are.  But, 
Thomas,  I  came  to  say  something  more.”  Then 
we  noticed  that  the  old  lady  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  ns,  and  seemed  for  an  instant  embarrassed.  Ada 
beckoned  to  me  and  said,  “  We  will  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
den  a  minute,  papa.” 

But  Miss  Bellamy  with  an  effort  recovered  her¬ 
self,  and  said,  “  No,  no ;  why  should  I  care  to  speak 
before  you  children,  for  you  are  but  children.  Stay 
with  us,  and  bear  all  I  have  to  say  to  your  papa.” 

“  Thomas,  I  have  reconsidered  my  answer  to 
you.  I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  reconsider  it ; 
but  you  will  have  the  less  doubt  of  my  knowing  my 
own  mind  now.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  you 
came  and  said  to  me  fifty  years  ago  ?  ” 

“  As  if  it  were  yesterday.” 

“  Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  remember  it  too ;  for  it 
has  seemed  to  me  for  years  as  only  a  dream.  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  dream  did  really  happen, 
and  you  shall  stop  me  wheite  my  dream  seems 
false.” 

“  I  dream  of  myself  as  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
whom  every  one  knew  to  be  an  heiress,  whom  some 
few  thought  to  be  beautiful  ” —  (my  uncle  nodded 
gently)  —  “  and  whom  Thomas  Enoch  mistakenly 
thought  to  have  a  heart,  and  be  good,  and  worthy 
to  be  love<l.” 

“  Not  mistakenly,”  my  uncle  whispered. 

“  I  dream  of  Thomas  Enoch  as  a  young  man  who 
had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  who,  though 
only  two-and-twenty,  already  gave  signs  of  making  it. 


“I  dream  that  he  —  that  is,  you  —  came  tome 
once  and  told  me  a  story  of  first  love ;  that  I  put 
him  off  with  an  uncertain  answer,  not  knowing  my 
own  mind,  and  being  foolish  and  heartless  ” —  (my 
uncle  shook  his  bead)  —  “  that  at  last  I  sent  him  to 
my  father,  knowing  well  what  answer  he  would 
get ;  that  my  father,  a  successful  barrister,  rejected 
peremptorily  the  suit  of  the  young  sidicitor,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  revisit  at  our  house. 

“  I  dream  that  in  a  little  while  he  forgot  me.” 

“  Never  1  ”  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

“  At  any  rate,  that  when  my  father  soon  died, 
when  I  was  left  my  own  mistress,  and  mistress  of  all 
my  father’s  wealth,  Thomas  Enoch  never  gave  me  a 
second  chance  of  becoming  his ;  that  though  I  had 
come  to  know  my  own  mind  only  too  well,  and 
loved  him,  oh !  so  truly  ”  —  (ray  uncle  lifted  his 
head  with  a  strange  expression  of  surprise  upon  his 
face)  —  “  he  never  came  again.” 

“  I  dream  that  while  I  waited  and  watched  him 
day  by  day,  hoping  always  that  he  would  stop  at 
my  door  and  not  go  past  it,  a  horrid  suspicion  rose 
in  my  mind  that  it  was  my  money  that  kept  m 
apart. 

“  I  dream  that  just  as  I  thought  the  way  was 
opening  for  us  to  come  together  again  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  one  whom  no  man  could  help 
loving :  that  in  a  little  while  he  married  her,  and 
found  in  her  a  better  wife  than  ever  he  could  have 
found  in  me.  ” 

“  A  good  wife,  indeed,  thank  God  1  ”  my  uncle 
said,  mournfully. 

“And  then  the  dream  grows  less  like  a  dream 
and  more  like  reality,  for  it  has  living  evidence  in 
the  present,  and  stern  memorials  of  the  past  to  fall 
back  upon.  Yet  I  will  call  it  a  dream  still. 

“  I  dream  that  this  wife  blessed  him  with  a  happy 
family,  who  grew  up  to  be  his  pride,  and  the  envy 
of  less  happy  men  and  women ;  that  one  by  one 
they  were  all  taken  from  him,  wife  and  children 
too,  —  all  save  one,”  —  and  she  laid  ber  hand  on 
Ada’s  head;  “and  I  saw  him  go  often  with  that 
one  to  the  church-yard,  carrying  flowers,  and  oome 
home  empty-handed.  And  1  asked  myself,  —  I 
dream  that  I  asked  myself,  —  ‘  Why  was  I  left  to 
see  myself  change  from  young  to  middle-aged,  from 
middle-aged  to  old,  useless  and  with  my  heart  all 
dried  to  dust,  while  the  young  and  happy  were 
taken  away?  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  and 
better,  more  economical  and  less  wasteful,  in  the 
great  Dispenser  of  happiness,  that  I  should  have 
been  sent  to  my  sleep  there  instead  of  one  of  these  ?” 
For  the  flowers  too  would  have  been  saved. 

“  And  so  I  seem  to  see  the  years  roll  on,  weary 
year  after  weary  year,  and  I  live  my  useless  life, 
unloved  and  uncared  for,  and  I  see  you  day  by  day; 
but  there  is  a  gulf  between  us  as  deep  as  the  grave 
to  which  we  are  both  going.  Yet,  even  across  the 
gulf  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  you,  —  it  is  indeed 
the  one  pleasure  I  have  in  life ;  and  therefore 
(what  other  reason  should  I  seek)  one  morning  I 
wake  to  find  it  is  to  be  taken  from  me. 

“  I  wake  to  find  that  as  your  want  of  money 
parted  us  once,  your  loss  of  it  is  to  part  ns  again ;  — 
that  you  are  a  ruined  man,  and  that  all  you  have  is 
to  be  sold,  and  I  am  to  see  you  houseless  and  home¬ 
less.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  my  uncle. 

“  Then,  being  broad  awake  to  what  I  should  suf¬ 
fer,  and  having  grown  so  old  and  selfish,  I  try  to 
save  myself  that  pang :  I  buy  your  house,  and 
everything  of  yours  that  I  can  get,  and  I  come  to 
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beg  you  to  take  them  all  back  agmn,  and  to  take 
me  with  them. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  it ’s  out  at  last :  but  don’t 
interrupt  me  yet;  —  this  is  the  longest  speech  1 
ever  made  in  my  life,  and  I  shall  never  again  have 
occasion  to  make  another  half  so  long. 

“  These  children  never  heard  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  before,  and  I  suppose  few  people  ever  have 
hei^  one  made  by  a  lady. 

»  Thomas,  you  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  fifty 
years  ago,  and  were  rejected.  Now  I  come  and 
make  you  one :  —  will  you  have  revenge  ?  or  will 
you  let  a  woman  plead  to  you  successfully  ? 

“  Pity  me.  I  am  old,  and  rich,  and  lonely,  —  O 
so  lonely !  You  are  old,  too,  and  poor,  and  will  you 
not  be  lonely  if  yon  are  parted  from  this  girl  ?  ” 

*  One  of  my  uncle’s  hands  was  covering  his  eyes. 
He  stretched  out  the  other,  and  Ada’s  dropped  into 
it  and  pressed  it 

“  We  are  tottering  down  to  the  grave.  Let  us 
totter  down  together.  It  may  be  but  a  few  days’ 
journey.  It  may  be  more  distant.  That  is  in 
God’s  hand. 

“  Let  me  give  up  to  you  the  heavy  burden  of 
riches  I  have  borne  so  long.  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  my  money.  I  want  some  one  to  teach  mo 
how  to  use  it.  I  want  some  one  to  leave  it  to. 
I  want  to  think  I  have  done  some  goo<l  with  it. 

“  Thomas,  I  have  wondered  often  why  1  was  rich, 
and  why  I  was  spared  so  long.  I  think  now  that  I 
have  found  it  out,  that  it  is  for  this  I  have  been 
trusted  with  riches,  and  spared  for  this. 

“  ‘  So  much  as  money  can  buy,’  I  have  often 
said,  ‘  if  it  could  but  buy  me  love  !  ’  But  now,  as 
it  cannot,  let  me  try  to  win  it  other  ways. 

“Let  me  try  to  get  some  little  share  in  Ada’s 
love.  Will  you  try  and  persua<le  her  that  you 
thought  me  lovable  once  V  And  will  you,  neither  for 
what  1  am,  nor  what  1  have,  but  for  the  memory  of 
that  girl  whom  fifty  years  ago  you  wished  to  be  the 
mother  of  your  children,  let  your  child,  O  Thomas, 
for  that  memory,  call  me  mother  !  ” 

She  ended,  and  the  dear  old  face,  lit  up  with  a 
beauty  that  the  eloquence  of  her  intense  emotion 
had  kindled,  was  covered  with  blushes ;  and  never 
have  I  seen  any  young  face  whose  loveliness  has 
been  half  so  much  enhanced  by  blushes  as  those 
wrinkled  features  were. 

She  ended,  and  putting  her  trembling  hand  on 
his,  said,  “  Now,  Thouias,  answer  me,  before  tjiese, 
openly  as  I  have  spoken  before  them.” 

And  he  gave  her  his  answer  almost  instantly,  — 
pausing  only  till  he  had  so  far  mastered  his  emotion 
that  he  could  command  his  voice. 

He  took  her  hand  between  both  bis,  and  looked 
her  full  in, the  face. 

“  Fanny,  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I  will  not  go 
away,  but  will  take  you  home  to  my  house  at  last.” 

Ada  put  one  arm  round  his  neck,  aud  the  other 
round  hers,  and  kissed  them  both. 

“  May  God  bless  you,  papa !  1  am  sure  you  are 
doing  right.  And,  mamma,  I  do  love  you  already, 
—  I  will  love  you  truly,  and  be  a  good  child  to  you. 
And  1  ’ll  help  you  to  spend  your  money,  mamma,  1 
will  indeed,  tor  that  is  all  I  am  good  for.” 

And,  laughing  and  sobbing,  Ada  brought  the  two 
dear  old  faces  together,  aud  they  kissed  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives;  —  she  at  seventy, 
and  he  at  seventy-two. 

That  is  the  only  proposal  of  marriage  I  ever 
heard  made  in  my  hfe,  except  my  own,  which  1 
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ought  to  have  said  I  made  two  nights  earlier,  after 
my  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while  Ada  and  1 
were  seated  on  Lot  430. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  three  months  since  the  sale  took 
place.  And  on  the  Sunday  following  the  banns  of 
marriage  were  published  in  the  jjarish  church  “  be¬ 
tween  Thomas  Enoch,  widower,  and  Frances  Bella¬ 
my,  spinster,  both  of  this  parish.”  And  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  close  of  the  morning  service  they 
had  been  pronounced  a  couple  of  silly  old  fools  by 
half  the  congregation :  a  sentence  which  I,  for  one, 
don’t  at  all  confirm,  and  which  indeed  most  of  those 
who  pronounced  it  retracted  again  before  the  day 
was  out. 

I  believe  Hopkins  and  bis  bride  had  some  serious 
thought  of  alleging  just  cause  and  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy  mat¬ 
rimony.  At  any  rate,  they  being  in  church  (quite 
increiiulous  of  the  rumor  they  had  heard)  were  ob¬ 
served  to  rise  in  their  seats  when  the  names  were 
read  out;  but  whether  it  were  that  astonishment 
took  from  them  the  power  of  speech,  or  be  it  as  it 
might,  they  sat  down  again,  and,  so  far  as  audible 
protest  went,  remained  forever  silent 

And  in  consideration  of  their  not  forbidding  the 
union  (at  least  1  do  believe  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  at  first  retained  through  fear),  and  in  order 
to  mollify  them  still  further,  these  two  goo<l  old 
souls  were  given  to  understand  that  they  could  by 
no  means  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  house  in  Jack- 
sou's  Lane,  but  that  the  door-plate,  must  be  brought 
back  to  Broad  Street,  and  they  themselves  must  fol¬ 
low  it  with  all  convenient  speed. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  told.  The  wedding  took 
place  about  a  month  afterwards.  Ada  was  brides¬ 
maid  and  I  was  best  man,  and  all  was  done  very 
quietly.  But  I  have  nut  often  seen  weddings  that 
gave  greater  promise  of  happiness. 

Miss  Bellamy's  great  ohl  liouse.  Myrtle  House,  is 
empty,  and  an  army  of  painters  and  paper-hangers 
are  getting  it  ready  for  its  new  tenants.  It  is  not 
yet  quite  settled  when  we  shall  go  into  it,  as  Ada 
seems  to  h.ave  an  immense  number  of  preparations 
to  make  of  which  I  can  in  no  way  see  the  iiecess  ty. 

But  when  we  get  into  it,  if  we  sucQced  in  making 
it  its  h  ippy  a  house  as  the  one  in  Broad  Strt'.et,  and 
in  making  ourselves  as  happy  a  couple  as  the  old 
turtle-doves  who  coo  there,  we  shall  be  well  con¬ 
tent.  My  uncle  is  at  least  ten  years  younger  tlian 
he  was  three  months  ago,  and  Mrs.  Enoch  walks 
without  her  cane  even  when  she  has  not  her  hus¬ 
band  to  lean  upon. 


TABLE  TALK.* 

Let  readers  transport  themselves  to  Canterbury 
in  1776,  and  let  them  enter  a  barber's  shop,  hard 
by  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  a  primitive  shop, 
with  the  red  and  white  pole  over  the  door,  and  a 
moilest  display  of  wigs  and  puff-boxes  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  A  small  shop, -but,  notwithstanding  its  small¬ 
ness,  the  best  shop  of  its  kind  in  Canterbury ;  and 
its  lean,  stiff',  exceedingly  respectable  master  is  a 
man  of  good  repute  in  the  cathedral  town.  His 
hands  have,  ere  now,  powdered  the  Archbishop’s 
wig,  and  he  is  specially  retained  by  the  chief  clergy 
of  the  city  and  nei;jhborhood  to  keep  their  false 
hair  in  order,  and  trim  the  natural  tres.«es  of  their 
children.  Not  only  have  the  dignitaries  of  the 
cathedral  taken  the  worthy  barter  under  their 
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fpecial  protection,  but  they  have  extended  their 
care  to  nis  little  boy  Charles,  a  demure,  prim  lad, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  a  pupil  in  the  King’s 
School,  to  which  academy  clerical  Interest  gained 
him  admission.  The  lad  is  in  his  fourteenth  year ; 
and  Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir,  the  master  of  the  school, 
gives  him  so  good  a  character  for  industry  and  duti- 
tul  demeanor  that  some  of  the  cathedral  ecclesias¬ 
tics  have  resolved  to  make  the  little  fellow’s  fortune, 
by  placing  him  in  the  office  of  a  chorister.  There 
is  a  vacant  place  in  the  cathedral  choir ;  and  the 
boy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  appointment 
will  be  provided  for  munificently.  He  will  forth¬ 
with  have  a  maintenance,  and  in  course  of  time  his 
•alary  will  be  £70  per  annum. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  barber  has  been  in 
great  and  constant  excitement,  hoping  that  his  lit- 
Se  boy  will  obtain  this  valuable  place  of  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  persuading  himself  that  the  lad’s  thickness 
of  voice,  concerning  which  the  choir-master  speaks 
with  aggravating  persistence,  is  a  matter  of  no  real 
importance ;  fearing  that  the  friends  of  another  con¬ 
temporary  boy,  who  is  said  by  the  choir-master  to 
have  an  e.xceedingly  mellifluous  voice,  may  defeat 
his  paternal  aspirations.  The  momentous  question 
agitates  many  humble  homes  in  Canterbury ;  and 
whilst  Mr.  Abbott,  the  barber,  is  encouraged  to  hope 
the  best  for  bis  son,  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
the  contemporary  boy  are  urging  him  not  to  de¬ 
spair.  Party  spirit  prevails  on  either  side,  —  Mr. 
Abbott’s  family-associates  maintaining  that  the  con¬ 
temporary  boy’s  higher  notes  resemble  those  of  a 
penny  whistle  ;  whilst  the  contemporary  boy’s  father, 
with  much  satire  and  some  justice,  murmurs  that 
“  olil  Abbott,  who  is  the  gossipmonger  of  the  par¬ 
son’s,  wants  to  push  his  son  into  a  place  for  which 
there  is  a  better  candidate.” 

To-day  is  the  eventful  day  when  the  election  will 
be  made.  Even  now,  whilst  Abbott  the  barber  is 
trimming  a  wig  at  his  shop-window,  and  listening 
to  the  hopeful  talk  of  an  intimate  neighbor,  his  son 
Charley  is  chanting  the  Old  Hundredth  before  the 
whole  chapter.  When  Charley  has  been  put 
through  his  vocal  paces,  the  contemporary  boy  is 
requested  to  sing.  Whereupon  that  cleai>throat- 
ed  competitor,  sustained  by  justifiable  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  a  new-laid  egg  which  he  had  sucked 
scarcely  a  minute  before  he  made  a  bow  to  their 
reverences,  sings  out  with  such  richness  and  com¬ 
pass  that  all  the  auditors  recognize  his  great  supe¬ 
riority. 

Ere  ten  more  minutes  had  passed,  Charley  Ab¬ 
bott  knows  that  he  has  lost  the  election ;  and  he 
hastens  from  the  cathedral  with  quick  steps.  Run¬ 
ning  into  the  shop  he  gives  his  father  one  look  that 
tells  the  whole  story  of  —  failure,  and  then  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,  unable  to  command  his  grief,  sits  down 
upon  the  floor  and  sobs  convulsively. 

Failure  is  often  the  first  step  to  eminence. 

Had  the  boy  gained  the  chorister’s  place,  he 
would  have  been  a  cathedral  servant  all  his  da^s. 

Having  failed  to  get  it,  be  returned  to  the  King’s 
School,  went  as  a  poor  scholar  to  O.xfonl,  and 
fought  his  way  to  honor.  He  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  h’onorable  career  Lord 
Tenterden  attended  service  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Justice  Richard¬ 
son.  When  the  ceremonial  was  at  an  end  the 
Chief  Justice  said  to  his  friend,  —  “  Do  you  see  that 
old  man  there  amongst  the  choristers  ?  In  him, 
brother  Richardson,  tehold  the  only  being  I  ever 


envied ;  when  at  school  in  this  town  we  were  can¬ 
didates  together  for  a  chorister’s  place  ;  he  obtained 
it ;  and  if  I  had  gained  my  wish  he  might  have  been 
accompanying  you  as  Chief  Justice,  and  pointing 
me  out  as  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  singing-man.” 

Pitt,  as  it  is  well  known,  delivered  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  speeches  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port.  Dundas  also  did  his  best 
to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of 
Bacchus.  On  one  occasion,  after  indulging  more 
freely  than  usual,  they  entered  the  House  arm-in- 
arm.  “  Why,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Pitt.  “  I  can’t  see  the  speaker.”  “  Can ’t  you  ?  ” 
returned  the  other ;  “  I  see  two.” 

A  FRiKXD  of  Rogers  called  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  loss  of  a  servant  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years.  “  I  am  certainly  sorry  for  his  death,” 
replied  the  poet;  “but  I  don’t  know  that  my  actual 
loss  in  him  is  very  great.  For  the  first  eight  years 
he  was  an  excellent  servant ;  for  the  next  eight 
years  he  was  an  agreeable  companion ;  but  for  the 
last  eight  years  he  wiis  a  tyrannical  master.” 

There  was  a  rather  amusing  story  of  my  old 
friend,  Dan  M’Kinnon  of  the  Guards.  He  was  very 
good-looking,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  lair  sex ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  many,  many 

years  ago,  he  was  beloved  by  Miss  C - ;  and  ill- 

natured  people  said  they  “  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.”  Unlbrtunately  people  don’t  fall  simultane¬ 
ously  out  of  love  as  they  do  into  it,  and,  as  generally 
occurs,  the  lady  proved  the  most  faithful  of  the  pair. 

When  Miss  C - could  no  longer  doubt  that  she  was 

forsaken,  and  that  some  more  fortunate  rival  had 
taken  her  place,  she  wrote  a  letter  full  of  despair  and 
reproaches,  with  threats  of  suicide,  commanding 
M'Kinnon  to  send  her  back  the  lock  of  hair  which 
she  had  given  him  in  happier  days,  &c.  The  bar¬ 
barian  gave  no  written  answer  to  this  passionate  ap¬ 
peal,  but  sent  his  orderly  to  the  lady  (who  was  a 
person  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  connections) 
with  a  large  packet  or  portfolio  containing  innumer¬ 
able  locks  of  hair,  from  gray^  flaxen,  from  raven  to 
red,  with  a  message  that  sne  was  to  choose  trom 

among  them  her  own  property.  Miss  C - ’s  answer 

was  to  dash  the  whole  collection  into  the  fire. 

Ix  talking  of  Frere,  Sydney  Smith  told  a  mot  of 
his  1  had  not  heard  before.  Madame  dc - hav¬ 

ing  said,  in  her  intense  style,  “  I  should  like  to  be 
married  in  English,  in  a  language  in  which  vows 
are  so  faithfully  kept,”  some  one  asked  Frere,  “  What 
language,  1  wonder,  was  she  mvrried  in  ?  ”  “  Broken 
English,  I  suppose,”  answered  Frere. 
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ACTHOK  or  “lOM  BBOWS’S  SCHOOL  DAT.S  AT  BCOBT,”  BTC. 

Cax  any  one  explain  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
disa(>pointment,  and  even  disgust,  which  nine  out  of 
every  ten  English  men  and  women  we  meet  just 
now  are  expressing  with  respect  to  the  great 
World’s  Fair,  which  is  about  to  close  at  Paris  ?  To 
the  present  writer  at  least  no  greater  puzzle  has 
presented  itself  recently  than  this ;  and  he  would 
here  respe(rtfully  ask  of  the  dozens  of  personal 
friends  and  acquaintance  who  have  sung  the  same 
song  in  his  hearing,  as  well  (if  they  will  allow  him) 
of  the  many  able  journalists  who  have  been  taking 
the  Exposition  of  1867  as  their  text,  and  pre.aching 
“  all  is  vanity,  but  of  all  vanities  tliis  is  perhaps  the 
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Btupideet  and  moat  incomprehensible  yet  seen  on 
the  face  of  our  poor  globe,”  my  eccentric  fellow- 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  what  did  you  go  to 
see  ?  What  did  you  look  for,  hope  for,  dream  of? 
I  TOW  it  seems  to  me,  ailcr  all  too  short  a  fortnight 
spent  amongst  its  wonders  and  oddities,  that  such  a 
marrellous  collection  of  food,  so  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  conceivable  hu¬ 
man  aspiration,  appetite,  or  whimsy,  was  never  be¬ 
fore  got  together  in  this  world,  and  1  fear,  in  ray 
time  at  least,  is  never  likely  to  be  got  tt^ther 
again. 

From  the  philosopher  exercised  as  to  the  pursuits 
of  our  6rst  parents  in  prehistoric  times,  immediately 
succeeding  the  glacial  period,  down  to  the  youthful 
plunger,  whose  delight  is  in  consuming  cocktails  and 
brandy  smashes,  and  ogling  buxom  bar-maidens, 
there  is  no  male  creature  who  cannot  indulge  his 
special  propensity,  for  the  sum  of  one  franc,  within 
that  enclosure  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  While  lor 
the  better  half  of  the  human  race,  the  collection  of 
useful  and  useless  toys  ranges  from  the  brooch  at 
three  sous  up  to  Lady  Dudley’s  diamonds,  guarded 
night  and  day  by  policemen.  There  is  no  science 
or  art  that  I  ever  heard  of,  which  you  cannot  here 
study,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  latest  de¬ 
velopments,  and  what  more  even  Englishmen  can 
ask  for  who  go  to  see  an  industrial  exhibition,  I  own 
I  am  unable  to  conceive.  There  is  such  a  porten¬ 
tous  mi.xture  of  rubbish,”  I  am  told  ;  but  so  tliere  is 
in  life,  and  if  you  don’t  like  what  you  call  rubbish, 
you  can  pass  it  by.  An  exhibition  without  rubbish 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  a  society  of  philosophers, 
as  flat  as  a  plum  pudding  without  suet  and  flour. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  apprehend,  much  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  lies  in  the  contrast.  Besides,  few  of  us  can  ap¬ 
preciate  or  afford  diamonds,  but  why  on  earth  are 
we  not  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  get  what  inferior 
kind  of  pleasure  we  can  out  of  cut  glass  or  paste  ? 
“  It  is  nothing  but  another  great  shop,”  —  well,  but 
what  is  the  world,  on  the  exhibition  side,  but  a  great 
shop  ?  and  a  great  shop  was  precisely  what  we  were 
asked  to  go  and  see,  and  if  we  are  bored  with  this 
one  it  is  our  own  fault,  land  not  that  of  its  promoters. 

But  without  attempting  further  to  argue  with 
those  who  have  found  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  weari¬ 
ness  to  the  flesh,  let  me  jot  doWn  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  read  them  a  few  of  the  impressions  which 
the  World’s  Fair  has  left  on  my  own  mind.  Per¬ 
haps  the  strongest  of  these  was  produced  by  one  of 
the  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  outer  garden  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Great  Britain.  I  mean  the  fac-simile 
of  the  mosque  of  one  “  Syed  Osman.” 

I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  heard  the 
name  of  Syed  Osman  till  within  the  last  fortnight. 
I  only  know  of  him  now  just  so  much  as  the  placard 
in  the  front  of  this  building  tells  me,  that  he  lived 
some  four  hundred  years  since,  and  built  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  mosque  at  Ahmedabad,  in  the  year  1458, 
or  thereabouts ;  on  what  occasion  or  with  what  ob¬ 
ject,  I  am  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  historical  association  that  the  structure  inter¬ 
ests  me,  nor  from  an  architectural  point  of  view ; 
for  though  pretty  enough,  it  is  far  inferior  to  several 
of  the  other  copies  of  Eastern  buildings  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  Nor  from  an  antiquarian,  for  not  a  brick  or 
stone  has  been  brought  from  India  to  Paris ;  and  I 
am  told  the  whole  building  is  composed  of  the  terra¬ 
cotta  in  use  at  the  Brompton  Museum.  But  to  cut 
a  long  story  short,  let  me  say  at  once,  that  it  is 
the  ingenious  and  most  suggestive  use  to  which  the 
mosque  has  been  adapted  by  our  Commission,  which 
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gives  it  so  high  a  value  in  my  eyes.  Two  problems 
suggested  themselves  to  the  Commissioners  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  labors,  viz.  how  to  exhibit  the 
Iwilers,  for  which  many 'of  our  English  firms  are 
justly  famous,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  people  to 
come  to  see  them ;  and,  secondly,  how  to  find  hot 
water  and  steam-power  for  the  English  exhibiton,  11  I 
—  our  allies  having  settled  that  each  nation  most 
provide  itself  with  these  articles.  We  all  know 
what  disagreeable  places  the  ordinary  rooms  or 
sheds  are  in  which  boilers  are  fi.xed,  and  how  un¬ 
likely  to  attract  sight-seers.  Excessive  heat,  oily 
rags,  and  coal-dust  are  the  ideas  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  them;  and  these  had  obviously* to  be 
avoided  in  the  present  case.  The  Commission  ac¬ 
cordingly  sunk  an  ample  pit  and  bricked  it  round, 
in  which  exhibitors  might  fix  their  boilers  in  full 
view  of  the  public,  inspecting  in  comfort  from 
above.  The  next  point  was  how  to  cover  the  pit 
in  an  attractive  manner,  leaving  free  current  to  the 
air,  and  yet  giving  protection  from  the  rain ;  and 
the  happy  thought  occurred,  I  believe  to  Mr.  Cole, 
of  erecting  the  mostjue  in  question  over  the  boiler- 
pit,  and  at  the  same  time  exemplifyingthe  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  Brompton  terra-cotta.  The  effect  is 
perfect.  You  are  attracted  to  the  light  Eastern- 
looking  building  by  the  pretty  minaret  which  serves 
as  a  chimney,  the  rows  of  slender  twisted  columns, 
and  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  whole  edifice,  and 
when  there  you  lean  over  the  rail  and  look  down 
on  great  boilers  without  a  suspicion  of  the  dirt  or 
stench.  In  the  alviminably  cold  weather  of  the 
early  part  of  October,  one  rather  envied  the  com¬ 
fortable,  but  evidently  not  excessive,  warmth  of  the 
stokers  who  were  tending  them.  There  were  the 
great  boilers  with  makers’  names  affixed,  glowing 
and  singing,  and  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage,  while  supjilying  all  the  power  for 
the  machinery  in  the  English  department  gratis. 

I  have  lately  been  in  our  wonilerful  m.anufacturing 
districts,  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Hiding,  and 
was  continually  haunted  by  the  question,  ‘  Is  it 
necessary  that  this  lovely  country  should  be  so  de¬ 
faced  and  defiled  by  the  industry  which  is  its 
strength  and  boast?  Is  it  necessary  to  jiollute  the 
streams,  poison  all  vegetation,  injure  the  health  and 
morals  of  our  people,  and  stud  these  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  and  hillsides  with  the  ugliest  buildings  the  eye 
of  man  hits  yet  seen,  in  order  to  produce  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  coal  and  iron  ?  The  mosque  of 
Syed  Osman,  in  the  garden  of  the  Exposition  part¬ 
ly  answers  the  question ;  and  I  believe  that  if  our 
manufacturers  had  to  live  near  their  works,  it  would 
soon  be  answered  altogether.  Perhaps  the  solution 
may  come  to  us  when  the  workpeople,  who  must 
live  close  to  the  pits  and  factories,  have  learnt  to 
love  nature  and  hate  dirt,  and  their  masters  have 
dis<'overed  that  it  pays  to  treat  them  as  fellow- 
workers  rather  than  as  machines. 

Not  far  from  the  mosque  is  another  quite  unique 
corner  of  the  World’s  Fair,  —  I  mean  what  may  be 
called  the  Mi.ssionary  portion.  With  that  contempt¬ 
uous  tolerance  which  has  often  characterized  Coi^ 
sairism,  our  ally  has  here  provided  a  space  in  which 
the  enthusiasts  or  fanatics  of  any  creed  may  dis¬ 
pense  orally,  or  in  print,  whatever  spiritual  wares 
they  deem  of  importance  to  the  human  race.  We 
English  muster  strongly  on  the  ground. 

There  are  two  distinct  organizations  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Bibles,  the  agents  of  which,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  ply  their  work  with  a  jealousy  worthy 
of  rivals  in  ordinary  trade.  Tracts  you  may  get  by 
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the  dozen,  if  so  minded ;  but  when  1  was  there  oral 
teaching  was  not  forthcoming.  The  friend  who  was 
with  me  was  inclined  to  supply  this  deficiencj'  by 
offering  to  address  the  dozen  or  two  of  persons  who 
were  loitering  rouml  the  English  stalls  in  favor  of 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  late  John  Aluggleton,  to 
which  h€  stanchly  adheres  himself.  On  inquiry  I 
found  the  central  or  pivot  idea  to  be  (in  the  words  of 
the  great  John,  I  believe)  that  “  everything  serves 
everybody  right.” 

This  my  friend  professed  himself  ready  to  pro¬ 
pound  to  all  comers,  if  I  would  stand  by  him,  as  a 
kind  of  Muggletonian  clerk.  But,  fully  recognizing 
the  profound  truth  of  his  formula,  my  natural  mod¬ 
esty,  I  now  regret  to  say,  overcame  me,  and  I  lied 
from  the  fame  which  might  have  accrued  to  me  as 
the  humble  standard-bearer  of  Muggleton,  to  a 
neighboring  building  over  which  the  flag  of  my 
country  floated.  Here  I  came  upon  by  far  the  most 
perfect  and  formidable  collection  of  war  apparatus, 
from  pack-saddles  up  tO  400-pounder8,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  this,  or  I  should  suppose  any  other  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  (recent  disclosures  as  to  our  store 
pack-saddles  notwithstanding)  could  not  help  feeling 
proud  as  a  Briton  of  our  national  capacities  for  de¬ 
stroying  life  and  property  here  displayed  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  French,  I  am  told,  are  horribly 
jealous  of  this  collection.  This,  of  course,  is  satis¬ 
factory,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  what  pleased  me  most 
as  1  looked  down  the  exciuisitely  polished  grooves  of 
the  great  guns,  and  wondered  at  the  sections  of 
shells,  balloon  lights,  and  other  diabolic  contriv¬ 
ances,  was  the  conviction  that  the  exjiense  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  such  apparatus  in  any  (luantity  must  soon 
break  the  back  even  of  John  Bull.  If  we  can  only 
make  every  round  cost  £  1,000,  there  is  no  saying 
but  what  th^  world  may  yet  get  quit  of  the  whole 
business  of  manslaughter. 

Close  by,  in  charming  Irony,  is  the  international 
collection  of  ambulances,  field-hospitals,  and  other 
arrangements  for  undoing  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
work  of  the  beautiful  instruments  I  had  just  been 
examining.  By  far  the  most  Interesting  of  these 
was  a  field-hospital  on  wheels,  containing  thirty 
beds,  used  by  the  American  Sanitary  Commission 
in  the  late  war,  looking  like  an  immense  saloon 
railway-carriage,  and  1  should  think  almost  as  per¬ 
fect  as  such  a  ghastly  machine  can  be.  The  nations 
of  Christendom  have  lately  agreed  that  wounded 
men  and  doctors  are  henceforward  to  be  neutrals  in 
war.  Why  can’t  they  agree  that  everybody  shall 
be  neutral  except  the  sovereigns,  ministers,  public 
writers,  and  other  great  folk,  who  got  up  the  casus 
belli  so  called  ?  1  have  lately  read  some  com¬ 
munications  which  have  been  passing  between  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  working  folk  of  France  and 
Germany,  which  lead  me  to  hope  that  before  long  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  get  these  two  great  nations  at 
any  rate  by  the  ears  again. 

Appropriately  enough,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  buildings,  I  came  upon  the  piled  arms  of  a 
portion  of  a  French  infantry  regiment.  It  seems 
that  the  army  demanded  free  passes  to  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  which  the  Commissioners  declined  to  give. 
Thereupon,  our  ally,  a  man  one  must  admit  of  the 
Ulysses  type,  “  wily  and  much  enduring,”  onlered  a 
parade  every  morning  of  two  companies  of  troops 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  They  enter  the  Exposition 
building  accordingly,  with  drums  beating,  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  drill,  pile  arms, 
and  disperse  till  five,  when  the  place  closes.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  no  money  is  taken  from  them  at 


the  gates,  as  they  march  In  military  formation.  By 
this  ingenious  device  the  whole  garrison  of  Pans 
will  have  seen  the  Exhibition  for  nothing,  while  the 
public  will  not  have  been  inconvenienced  by  an 
overdose  of  soldiery  at  any  one  time. 

On  one  day  two  companies  of  Turcos  were  the 
visitors,  and  I  came  upon  the  mass  of  them  seated 
cross-le<^ed  in  the  caravanserai,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the  garden,  and  talking 
to  their  countrymen  who  kept  little  stalls  there. 
They  must  find  the  change  very  grateful  from  the 
ordinary  Parisian  eslaminet ;  and  if  earavanserais 
are  really  like  tills  one,  travellers  in  the  East  are  not 
to  be  pitied  half  so  much  as  they  would  make  out 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  picturesque  or  at¬ 
tractive  place  fur  a  short  sojourn  in  warm  weather, 
but  I  fear  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  put  rather 
too  much  imagination  into  this  fascinating  reproduc¬ 
tion.  That  potentate,  with  a  view,  as  malicious 
persons  say,  of  propitiating  the  French,  and  securing 
their  influence  in  favor  of  his  dymasty,  has  been  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Exposition,  and  deserves 
the  blessings  of  sight-seers,  llis  chef  (Toeuvre  is  an 
Egyptian  temple,  close  to  the  caravanserai,  called 
the  Temple  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venus),  every 
part  of  which  is  literally  copied  in  general  form, 
color,  and  detail,  from  one  or  another  of  the  temples 
at  Piiilse  or  Denderah.  You  walk  up  to  the  front 
between  rows  of  sphinxes.  Over  the  chief  entrance 
is  the  winged  disc  of  the  sun  between  the  two  ser- 
(lents  which  symbolize  north  and  south.  The  huge 
gilded  face  of  the  goddess  surmounted  by  cow’s 
ears  (an  apjiendage  peculiar,  I  should  think,  to  the 
Venus  of  Egypt)  stares  down  from  the  top  of  every 
column,  columns  heavy  with,  what  I  take  to  be,  lotus 
leaves  and  palms,  and  glowing  with  blue,  green,  red 
and  white.  On  the  spaces  between  are  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  Egyptian  kings  worshipping  Isis  and  Athor, 
of  the  triumphs  of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  kings  before  them  up  to  Cheops,  of  the  con¬ 
test  of  the  Nile  with  the  desert,  of  miraculous  fish¬ 
ing  exploits,  and  I  know  not  what  other  wonder¬ 
ful  doings  of  the  people  whose  twelfth  dynasty  (was 
it  not  V)  was  on  the  throne  when  Abraham  went 
down  into  Egypt  Inside  you  may  see,  amongst 
many  other  old-world  matters,  a  necklace  and  or¬ 
naments  of  finely‘worked  gold  which  Joseph  may 
have  set  his  eyes  on,  for  they  belonged  to  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  who  must  have  been  about  his 
contemporary.  But  as  a  link  with  the  vanished 
world  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  to  come 
up  to  the  wooden  figure  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
building,  of  a  stout,  middle-aged  Egyptian  of  6,000 
years  ago.  The  statue  b  as  realistic  as  any  modem 
one,  and  of  very  great  merit,  for  the  old  fellow 
literally  haunts  you  for  days,  stepping  out  there  with 
his  naked  shoulders,  and  eyes,  which  from  some  pe¬ 
culiar  treatment  positively  give  you  a  painful  im¬ 
pression  of  life.  Am  1  not  to  be  thankful  to  the 
chance  that  has  brought  this  temple  to  me,  as  I  am 
never  likely  to  be  able  to  go  to  Egypt,  though  it 
may  be  found  In  strange  company  ?  Then  as  one 
comes  wondering  and  wool-gathering  out  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  one’s  brains  full  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  plump 
one  lights  on  a  huge  shed  full  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  most  practical  and  utilitariap  kind,  and 
instead  of  an  hieroglyphic  address  of  an  Egyptian 
monarch  to  his  mother,  stumbles  on  the  location 
of  “  Pi'ter  Schuttler,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,”  and  a 
placard  setting  forth  how  that  ingenious  citizen  has 
conceived  and  built  “  Der  Wagen  der  amerikan- 
ischen  Landbauer,”  which  will  carry  4,000  pounds’ 
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weight,  and  is  confidently  submitted  by  its  inventor 
to  be  the  best  thing  yet  out  in  carts.  The  specimen 
here  submitted  to  your  inspection,  is  ticketed  as  sold 
to  “  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London  Time-s.”  And  so  the 
Pharaohs,  and  Ptolemies,  and  Peter  Schuttlers,  and 
Mr.  Walters  are  stirred  up  together  over  the  whole 
of  what  was  the  dusty  Champ  de  Mars  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Paris.  I  own,  to  me  the  attraction  of 
the  place  is  something  nuite  indescribable.  Par- 
thians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  Yorkshire,  and  Illinois,  Broadway, 
Pekin,  and  the  Old  Kent  Road,  all  seem  to  be  nib¬ 
bing  shoulders  together,  and  providing  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  over-driven  people  of  our  Western 
Christendom. 

Kow  it  is  all  very  well  for  idle  and  solvent  pet^ 
sons,  who  have  been,  or  mean  to  go,  to  every  place 
on  the  habitable  globe  where  they  can  get  a  new 
sensation  without  sacrificing  any  important  item  of 
their  every-day  comforts,  to  sneer  at  the  annexes 
of  different  nations  in  these  outside  gardens  of  the 
Exposition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  one 
gets  from  them  are  very  superficial,  and,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  care,  it  may  be  the  mark  of  “  Coekneyisin,” 
or  “  Philistinism,”  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  them,  and  to  be 
exceedingly  amused  and  interested  with  their  con¬ 
tents.  But  then  I  happen  to  be  a  Cockney,  —  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion,  indeed,  if  I  understand  the  term 
rightly,  that  I  am  also  a  “  Philistine,”  —  and,  having 
neither  time  nor  money  to  be  wandering  about  the 
earth  in  the  long  summer  months  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  courier  or  dragoman,  am  grateful  there¬ 
fore  for  any  chance  which  enables  me  ever  so  feebly 
to  realize  the  conditions  and  habits  of  life  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  race.  And,  this  being 
so,  I  defy  the  most  cultivated  and  widely-travelled 
of  all  English-speaking  idle  men  or  able  editors  to 
convince  me  that  I  have  not  carried  away  a  number 
of  (to  me)  valuable  notions  from  the  annexes,  and 
shall  not  be  able  in  future  to  read  or  hear  of  the 
several  nations  there  represented  with  a  double 
zest 

For  instance,  the  Japanese  enclosure,  to  which 
you  are  attracted  by  the  constant  beating  of  a 
great  gong,  contains  a  two-roomed  house  of  the 
country,  with  the  side-wall  off,  so  that  you  can 
master  all  the  details  from  your  outside  post.  Here 
you  get  not  only  the  common  arrangements  and 
furniture  in  use  amongst  those  remarkable  islanders, 
but  several  of  the  natives  themselves  inhabiting  said 
house.  The  men,  I  admit,  are  valueless  ibr  all 
sight-seeing  purposes,  as  they  have  dropped  their 
own  dress  and  wear  black  coats,  an<l  try  to  ape  the 
manners  of  a  French  showman  who  has  charge  of 
the  place.  But  there  are  three  Japanese  young 
women  looking  just  as  if  they  had  come  out  of 
one  of  the  pictures  in  Captain  Sherard  Osborne's 
collection. 

These  behave  themselves  admirably  as  lionesses, 
sitting  demurely  on  their  heels,  while  they  chatter 
to  one  another,  and  cut  out  patterns,  and  suck  some 
kind  of  sweetmeat,  or  drink  tea,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  curious  stream 
of  barbarians  who  defile  before  them  all  day  in  an 
unbroken  chain.  It  may  be  one’s  stupidity,  but 
certainly  in  my  own  case  a  couple  of  visits  to  this 
annexe,  and  the  taste  of  tea  and  tea-liquor  which 
one  got  there,  have  given  me  a  far  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  people  and  the  country  than  I  ever  gained 
from  reading  travellers’  accounts,  good  as  some  of 
these  are.  In  the  same  way,  but  for  the  Norwegian 
peasant’s  house,  how  should  I  ever  have  known,  so 


as  actually  to  realize,  where  he  hangs  his  nets,  or  : 
how  his  dinner  is  cooked  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  catacombs  (contributed,  I  believe,  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Exposition)  scarcely  give  one  more  than  a 
glimmering  of  what  the  real  catacombs  are.  But 
let  us  be  thankful  for  glimmerings  where  white-light 
is  out  of  the  question.  And  so  one  might  go  on 
through  fitly  other  interesting  objects  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world  :  Tunisian  houses,  Chinese 
houses,  Russian  and  Swiss  houses,  the  model  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  Arab  tents,  Prussian  and  American 
primary  schoolhouses,  salt  and  fresh  water  aquaria, 
lar  more  complete  (though  I  doubt  whether  more 
healthy)  than  ours  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In 
short,  to  my  poor  judgment,  the  annexes  and  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  E.xposition,  thoagh  undoubtedly  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  mixture  of  Greenwich  Fair, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  British  Museum,  and  Wool¬ 
wich  Arsenal,  stand  cpiite  unrivalled  amongst  shows 
as  the  place  to  spend  an  enjoyable  holiday  in ;  and 
I  only  wish  we  could  transport  the  greater  part  of 
their  contents  bodily  to  England. 

The  idea  of  surrounding  the  Exhibition  building 
with  a  cordon  of  restaurants  of  every  nation,  form¬ 
ing  a  boundary  between  it  and  the  outer  gardens 
and  annexes,  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
Grand  Commission,  but  In  this  department  I  own  to 
some  little  disappointment.  The  viands  with  which 
I  was  previously  acquainted  were  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  same  articles  in  their  own  homes. 

Tender  memories  of  the  Hoff  Breihaus  at  Munich 
sent  me  swiffly  to  the  Bavarian  drinking-saloon  in 
sweet  expiectation.  But  the  beer  served  out  there, 
(in  poor,  small  glasses,  how  unlike  the  noble  stone 
tankards  of  the  Royal  Brewhouse  ! )  though  not  bad 
in  its  way,  scarcely  stirred  the  sacred  memories  in 
my  palate  left  there  by  the  true  article.  I  had 
conceived  In  my  mind  an  Ideal  of  pumpkin-pie, 
and  my  first  visit  amongst  the  restaurants  was  to 
the  American  saloon.  Alas  for  my  ideal!  The 
pumpkin-pie  which  was  there  served  to  us  was 
an  affair  of  clammy,  tough,  cold  paste,  spread  over 
with  a  sweet  but  doubtful  mash,  such  as  I  trust 
never  to  meet  with  again.  It  was  brought  to  u.s  by 
a  negro,  it  was  true,  but  I  am  convinced  w.ts  a 
humbug.  The  authorities  of  the  saloon  were  evi¬ 
dently  not  Transatlantic,  for  they  could  not  speak 
English,  though  they  declined  to  speak  French. 
That  stuff  a  national  dish  of  the  great  Republic ! 
These  the  “  piinkins  ”  Immortalized  in  the  pages  of 
Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Haliburton  1  I  at  least  wholly 
decline  to  credit  their  authenticity.  Then  we  or¬ 
dered  Katawber  wine,  forgetting  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  cousins  to  inquire  the  price,  and  were 
charged  fifteen  francs  a  bottle  ;  not  indeetl  for  gen¬ 
uine  Katawber,  the  flavor  of  which  I  know  and 
revere,  but  for  bad  champagne  masquerading  under 
American  labels.  But  even  this  was  not  the  worst. 
May  tlie  saints  who  preside  over  liquor  p.ardon  the 
creature  in  human  shape  who  brewed  for  ns  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  coffee-cocktail !  No  doubt 
we  were  fools  to  try  fortune  further  after  previous 
reverses ;  but  this  diabolical  decoction,  never  shall 
I  forget  the  first,  and  last,  taste  of  it.  Since  the 
black  dose  of  my  youth,  nothing  so  abominable  has 
passed  these  lips.  My  stanch  faith  in  American  in¬ 
stitutions  would  have  sustained  a  severe  shock  but 
for  the  French  accent  of  these  citizens,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  directed  my  steps  on  a  later  day  to 
to  a  bar  where  for  half  a  franc  a  genuine  Yankee 
served  me  with  an  ambrosial  drink  called  American 
soda,  a  beverage  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  land 
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of  Lincoln,  —  a  mixture  of  mashed  ice,  soda-water, 
some  suspicion  of  alcohol,  and  cream,  flavored  del¬ 
icately  with  pine-apple,  all  exquisitely  blended,  and 
resulting  in  a  compound  such  as  one  had  hitherto 
only  encountered  in  dreams,  as  all  nations  will,  I 
trust,  drink  in  the  good  time  coming.  When  I  re¬ 
covered  my  breath,  1  felt  once  more,  that  in  drinks, 
as  in  other  matters, 

**  Earth*!  bif^gest  country*!  yut  her  ioul. 

And  risen  up  earth*!  greatest  nation.*’ 

It  would  bo  unfair  however  to  include  all  the 
restaurants  in  a  sweeping  condemnation.  The 
Russian  tea,  and  soup,  the  latter  founded  I  think  on 
a  puree  of  beet-root,  were  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
and  in  the  Neapolitan  cafd  of  Migliavacca,  the  mac¬ 
aroni,  the  cutlets,  the  Vino  d’Asti  and  Lacryma 
Christi,  enlarged  one’s  sympathies  with  Southern 
Italy  very  materially. 

Of  the  inside  of  the  great  buildings,  the  IlUioire 
da  Travail,  the  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
products  of  the  everyday  industry  of  all  nations,  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak,  as  all  readers  must  by  this 
time  be  familiar  with  all  details  of  interest  to  them. 
The  arrangement  seemed  to  me  perfect,  and  very 
easily  mastered  when  you  once  had  the  clew.  I 
cannot  share  the  general  opinion  that  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  English  machinery  is 
incomparably  the  best ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  an  in¬ 
expert  is  worth  anything,  I  should  say  that  in  all 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics  we  have  nothing  to  fear  as 
yet  from  foreign  rivals.  Even  in  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  we  hold  our  own,  though  our  first  artists  are 
not  represented  as  one  could  wish  to  see  them. 
But  in  all  articles  of  luxury,  in  the  shapes  and  de¬ 
signs  of  furniture,  glass,  and  china  especially,  we 
are  immeasurably  behind.  In  the  French  depart¬ 
ment,  you  may  buy  for  a  few  francs  clocks  and 
chimney  ornaments  which  are  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon,  and  china  vases  which,  in  design  and  color, 
would  not  disgrace  a  royal  collection. 

There  are  common  crockery  plates,  on  each  of 
which  is  admirably  depicted  some  bird,  or  fish,  or 
flower,  and  which  may  be  had  at  the  price  of  our 
willow  pattern.  '  In  all  these  applications  of  artistic 
design  and  workmanship  to  articles  in  common  use 
we  are  nowhere,  and  one  can  but  hope  that  this 
lesson  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  may  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  us. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  huge  sections  of  the  building 
allotted  to  the  big  brothers  amongst  the  nations, 
after  all,  that  the  chief  interest  lies.  One  gets  soon 
wearied  amongst  the  piles  of  rich  produce  of  loom, 
mill,  and  cunning  hands  which  load  the  stalls  of 
England  and  France,  and  slips  off  to  Egypt,  Tur¬ 
key,  Greece,  Norway,  or  the  Australias,  to  get  hints 
of  what  the  oldest  of  the  world’s  great  families  are 
about,  whether  they  are  on  the  move  or  as  station¬ 
ary  as  ever,  or  to  estimate  the  chances  of  success  in 
life  of  the  younger  brethren. 

Of  all  these  perhaps  Greece  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  not  for  the  collection  of  objects  which  she  con¬ 
tributes,  which  is  meagre  enough,  but  because  you 
get  here  in  most  vivid  combination  the  associations 
and  impressions  of  a  mighty  pa«t,  and  a  distinct 
promise  of  new  life.  Had  the  Exposition  taken 
place  five  and  twenty  hundred  years  ago,  this  same 
Greece  would  have  held  the  position  now  occupied 
by  France  and  England  combined.  She  would 
have  been  alone  in  the  fine  arts  galleries,  where  no 
one  has  rivalled  her  in  the  intervening  centuries,  in 
which  it  is  even  now  startling  to  see  how  large  a 
share  of  the  inspiration  comes  from  her.  As  it  is 


you  can  scarcely  trace  the  slender  thread  of  her 
contributions  from  circumference  to  centre  of  the 
building.  They  dwindle  constantly  down  to  one 
stall ;  and  you  miss  your  way,  and  wander  into  Rus¬ 
sia  or  Norway,  and  have  to  try  back  again  carefully 
to  recover  traces  of  the  land  of  Pericles  and  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  Still  there  is  the  thread,  and  it 
tells  of  industry  in  all  departments,  as  yet  no  doubt 
in  its  infancy,  but  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy. 

From  the  collection  of  rough  instruments  and 
seeds  in  the  outward  circles  of  machinery  and  agri¬ 
culture,  you  follow  her  up  through  specimens  of  the 
marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  other  Attic  quarries,  and 
see  rows  of  glass  vases  full  of  honey  of  Hymettus, 
and  of  bottles  holding  the  wines  so  stanchly  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Denman.  Cotton  and  silk,  both  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods,  are  there,  with 
robes  and  furniture  of  semi-barbarous  shapes  and 
colors,  mixed  with  beautiftil  photographs  of  modem 
and  ancient  Athens,  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  Lycabettus,  and  Otho’s  palace.  There  are 
specimens  of  all  the  journals  now  in  ejaculation  in 
the  country,  and  a  bookstall  containing  a  strange 
mixture  of  her  ancient  classics  and  such  modem 
works  as  “  ’AdfXi/iiKif  dyairr]  •  into  F.  A.  Mavponopflo- 
Tou,”  and  “  AidXoyot  ’AyyXo»XXijvi*oi  •  intb  Ttupytov 
noXvfupf).”  While  as  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  purchasers  are 
offered  a  discount  by  the  following  announcement 
at  the  foot  of  the  catalogue,  tls  tovs  dyopa^ovras  wX/or 
rui'  cKuroi'  hpavpaiv  tK  tup  apurtpu  ^ijiKiup  yiptrai 
ttertTuiris.  My  Greek  is  too  rusty  to  tell  me  whether 
tiwToxTir  would  have  been  Attic  for  “discount”  in 
Plato’s  time ;  but  except  this,  and  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  allowed  no  discounts  in  old  Athens,  the  in¬ 
scription  might  have  appeared  over  his  bookstall,  if 
he  had  kept  one  to  supply  his  disciples  with  the 
Socratic  dialogues. 

But  five  o’clock  approaches,  and  the  gendarmes 
begin  politely  to  bint  that  it  is  time  for  strangers  to 
clear  out  by  passing  red  ropes  in  front  of  the  stalb, 
and  begging  you  to  get  behind  them.  Passing  out 
you  find  yourself  in  a  Babel  of  noises,  produced  by 
the  Tunisian  minstrels  (who  keep  up  a  perpetual 
“  turn  turn  ”  in  the  cafd  and  saloons  of  their  nation), 
by  the  excellent  instramental  performers  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  cafds,  and  by  the  eager 
sellers  of  small  and  abominable  self-acting  bagpipes, 
which  atrocious  plaything  seems  to  be  in  immense 
demand  amongst  the  juveniles  who  visit  the  great 
fair. 

Right  opposite  to  you,  poised  in  the  air  some  hun¬ 
dred  yanls  above  your  head,  is  the  ballon  caplif,  in 
which,  if  you  desire  to  make  an  “  ascension  captive,” 
and  are  reckless  enough  to  pay  twenty  francs  for  the 
treat,  you  may  mount  from  the  Jardin  reserve,  and 
contemplate  the  city  of  Napoleon  and  Haussman 
without  the  usual  dangers  attending  aerial  travellers. 
A  balloon  held  in  by  a  rope  on  a  windlass  was  a  new 
idea  to  me.  Surely  it  might  be  utilized  somehow 
for  the  abominable  passage  over  Dover  Straits. 
Why  should  n’t  each  packet  take  a  ballon  caj^if  with 
it,  in  which  parties  liable  to  sea  sickness  might  get 
over  in  comfort  ?  So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no 
disagreeable  sensation  whatever  connected  with  an 
“  ascension  ca|  tive,”  and  sufficient  rope  might  be  let 
out  from  the  boat  below  on  rough  days  to  neutralize 
the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  steamer  in  mid-chan¬ 
nel.  For  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  England  one 
can’t  help  wishing,  after  seeing  their  agonies  twice 
within  a  few  weeks,  that  some  of  the  ingenious  per¬ 
sons  who  are  gifted  in  this  line  would  set  their  brains 
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to  work  to  do  away  with  these  horrors  of  the  mid¬ 
passage. 

And  so  one  passes  out  of  the  great  World’s  Fair, 
with  all  sorts  of  good-will  to  it,  and  all  the  nations 
who  have  contributed  to  it,  which  includes,  I  suppose, 
every  nation  with  any  pretence  to  civilization,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Jews.  Why  have  not  the  Jews  contrib- j 
utM  V  Surely  in  some  part  of  the  world  they  are 
producing  something,  besides  managers  of  other  folks’ 
money,  so  one  may  include  them  in  the  general  beni- 
son.  One  passes  out  of  the  Exposition  into  the  city 
of  Napoleon  and  llaussman,  —  for  Paris  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  their  city,  so  thoroughly  has  it  been  remodelled 
in  the  last  fitteen  years ;  and  much  as  one  dislikes 
the  government  and  political  ways  of  our  neighbors, 
there  are  things  in  New  Paris,  apart  from  gilt  and 
mirrors,  to  make  one’s  mouth  water.  In  sixteen  days 
I  never  was  accosted  by  a  beggar  except  once ;  never 
saw  a  man  or  woman  drunk ;  never,  though  it 
rained  every  twenty-four  hours,  was  dirty  over  the 
soles  of  my  shoes ;  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  poor  olc^ragged  soub  who  poke  about  in  twilight 
amongst  the  street  sweepings,  with  big  baskets 
strapped  on  their  backs  and  spiked  sticks  in  their 
hands,  never  saw  a  human  being  whose  dress  or 
appearance  shocked  one,  as  do  those  of  hundreds  of 
our  own  people  whom  you  shall  meet  any  day  in  a 
walk  of  a  mile  in  the  best  parts  of  London.  We  must 
wait,  1  suppose,  till  the  new  Parliament  has  settled 
the  future  constitution  and  government  of  London 
before  we  shall  ever  get  so  far  as  having  our  streets 
swept  once  a  day,  and  grinding  the  metal  of  our 
thoroughfares  with  rollers  instead  of  leaving  that 
work  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  C  springs  and  valu¬ 
able  horses. 

A  prefect  of  the  llaussman  type  would,  I  admit, 
be  a  long  price  to  pay  for  any  amount  of  municipal 
improvement,  and  one  may  hope  that  our  future 
rulers  may  see  their  way  to  the  result  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  price.  At  any  rate,  Paris  as  it  stands  is  a 
useful  reminder  to  us  all  of  what  is  possible  in  the 
shape  of  towns’  improvement  There  is  a  story  at 
Paris  that  M.  Haussman  has  lately  taken  the  pun¬ 
ning  German  motto  of  “  The  6rst  house  for  the  first 
man.”  Subject  to  his  master’s  approval,  who  is  in¬ 
clined,  I  should  say,  to  keep  the  first  house  for  his 
own  dynasty,  and  to  reckon  himself  the  first  man  in 
those  parts,  one  must  admit  that  he  has  much  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  boast  implied  in  the  motto,  and  may 
wish  him  success  with  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  in  this  country,  it 
is  that  they  are  robbed  without  mercy  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers.  Their  complaints  are  constantly 
being  heard,  and  their  appeals  for  a  law  of  interna¬ 
tional  copyright  which  shall  give  them  some  pecu¬ 
niary  interest  in  the  reproduction  of  their  works  in 
America  are  ever  before  us.  Beyond  doubt  there 
is  a  general  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  law  England  chiefly  suffers, 
and  that  Americans  are  almost  to  a  man  averse  to 
any  change  which  may  compel  them  to  pay  for  the 
literary  commodities  which  now  they  steal.  There 
is,  however,  an  article  in  the  current  Atlantic 
Monthly  which  puts  a  wholly  different  aspect  on 
this  matter.  The  writer  turns  the  tables  upon  us 
with  a  vengeance,  and  shows  that  both  authors  and 
publishers  in  America  suffer  more  from  our  piracies 
than  we  do  from  theirs.  The  whole  object  of  the 


article  is  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  an  early 
enactment  of  a  law  of  international  copyright,  mainly 
because  American  writers  and  American  publishers 
are  prevented  now  from  reaping  that  profit  on  their 
labors  which  is  their  due. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  stated  to  have  been 
“  robbed  ”  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  have  been  hers  had  international  copyright 
protected  her  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Mr.  Motley’s 
histories  have  truly,  says  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  been 
read  in  every  civilized  country  in  Europe;  yet 
because  there  is  no  law  of  international  copyright 
between  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Motley  has  only  received  the  money  which  the  sale 
of  his  books  in  America  alone  brings ;  and  that 
money  amounts  to  much  less  jhan  the  cost  of  getting 
together  the  materials  for  the  histories.  Take  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  works  again.  For  the  advance  sheets  of 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  he  received  small  sums 
from  an  Engligh  publisher ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  the  possession  of  these  advance  sheets  conferred 
no  practical  advantage  on  the  purchaser,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  buy  them  any  more.  Mr.  Prescott  found 
himself  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way ;  and,  we  are 
told,  there  is  not  at  this  moment  a  single  American 
author  who  is  paid  any  percentage  by  English  pub¬ 
lishers  upon  the  sale  of  his  works.  The  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  having  made  this  a-ssertion, 
goes  on  to  show  that  English  authors  are  different¬ 
ly  dealt  with  by  American  publishers.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  names  of  several  publishing  houses  who 
remit  regularly  to  English  authors  percentages  on 
the  sale  of  their  works. 

Tennyson,  for  instance,  we  are  told,  can  count  as 
certainly  upon  his  income  from  the  sale  of  his  poems 
in  America  as  he  can  on  that  from  their  sale  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  statements 
thus  made  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  instances 
given  represent  fairly  the  general  treatment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  authors.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  periodically 
shown  a  copy  of  some  work  of  theirs  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  America,  and  for  which  they  never 
receive  one  farthing.  The  American  publishers’ 
lists  name  more  English  books  than  there  are  Ameri¬ 
can  books  to  be  found  in  England ;  and  compara¬ 
tively  very  few  of  our  authors  are  ever  paid  for  the 
product  of  their  brains.  Yet  just  in  proportion  as 
the  American  publishers  pay  any  English  author  do 
they  show  more  generosity  than  our  English  pub¬ 
lishers, —  if  the  assertion  of  the  writer  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  be  correct  that  beyond  small  sums 
occasionally  for  advance  sheets  American  authors 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  reproduction  of  their 
works  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  thus 
made  out  a  clear  case  of  grievance  so  far  as  authors, 
both  English  and  American,  are  concerned. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  if  the  authors 
suffer,  the  publishers  are  benefited.  The  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  controverts  this.  He  deals 
with  the  American  publishers,  and  he  shows  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  their  trade  in  which  there  is 
more  confusion  and  uncertainty  than  in  the  reprints 
of  foreign  books.  In  the  absence  of  a  written  law 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  they  have  set  up  for 
themselves  an  unwritten  Code,  which  they  call  the 
Courtesy  of  the  Trade.  This  code  has  been  al¬ 
tered  and  amended  until  it  consists  of  the  following 
rules :  “  If  a  publisher  issues  an  edition  of  a  foreign 
work,  he  has  acquired  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for  a 
period  undefined.  If  a  publisher  is  the  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  Intention  to  publish  a  foreign  work,  that 
announcement  gives  him  an  exclusive  right  to 
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publish  it  If  a  publisher  has  alreadr  issued  a  work 
of  a  foreign  author,  he  has  acquired  thereby  an  ex- 
clusive  right  to  the  republicatwn  of  all  suiequent 
works  by  the  same  author.  The  purchasT^  ad- 
yance  sheets  tor  publ.caton  in  a  periodical  gires  a 
publisher  the  exclusive  nght  to  publish  the  sime  in 

may  be  ^ught  *md  sold,  like  any  other  kinfof 
proMrtj.  it  wjii  be  seen  that  these  rules  Uke 
small  account  of  the  author,  but  provide  pretty  good 
security  for  the  publishers.  '  That  is  to^sayJ^fSl 
would  afford  that  secunty  if  they  were  otoerv^ 
But  they  are  systematically  set  aside.  The  most 
i^pectable  pubhshers  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 
but  find  hei^lves  defeated  by  less  scrupulous  peo: 
pie.  Thus  It  happens  that  the  American  publi^er 
ground  when  he  steals 
English  bo^s.  But  his  difficulty  and  danger  do 
not  make  the  position  of  the  aiithor  any  letter 
On  the  contrary,  the  suffering  of  the  AmerS 

iSeringdl”  *  the  author’s 

Various  other  evils  arising  in  America  from  the 
of  international  copyright  are  pointed  out  by 
Monthly.  Ot  these  it  may  be  noticed 
^t  the  one  which  inost  affects  the  public  is  the 
hasty  and  bad  translation  of  foreign  bjKjks  and  the 
impertect  ““oner  in  which  they  are  printed.  But 
in  making  all  these  complaints  the  writer  is  per-  ■ 
^tly  frank  in  blaming  only  his  own  Governm^t  I 
He  declares  that  it  is  wbollv  their  own  fault  S' 
knd  would  wilUngly  agr^e  to  a  treat^  of  inte?-' 
national  copyright  with  America.  Tli  difficulty  1 

has  been,  and  M,  that  America  holds  off.  Hitherto  t 

we  have  ^en  led  to  believe  that  this  was  caused  K 
the  fact  that  American  publishers  found  their  profit  , 

blen  m- ^l^^  A  have  I 

^en  misinformed.  American  authors  and  American  * 
publisher  are  as  anxious  for  international  copyright  * 
M  are  English  authors  and  publisher,.  Inlleh  a  “ 
state  of  aflairs  there  ought  not  to  be  much  diSt?  ^ 
m  obtaining  what  IS  reqmred.  So  long  as  one  side  ” 
only  complaineil  there  was  not  much  ^sent  hd^ 
of  redress.  If,  however,  both  agree  in^ndemni^  f 
the  present  system,  it  must  be  doomed.  ”  ^ 
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I  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  author  of  the  Girls’  Reply  to  the  Boy  at 

'““"8 

The  Musical  Standard  says :  A  young  Ilnnffa- 

r  ^unifT  f  Morgenstern  ly  aaL, 

a^pupil  of  Liszt,  «  reaping  golden  opinions  in 

It  is  said  that  Herr  Carl  Formes,  who  can  no  I 
the  example  of  MdUe 

ian'sdl^e.'  ‘le  ^ 

the  meeting  of  the 

rest-nta^rw  ^  "‘""th.  Rep- 

^ntatives  were  present  from  Leipzig,  Weimar 

r  n,  onn,  Rostock,  Konigsberg,  and"stuttgart. ' 

erto  kLt?r®"“  Wallerstein,'’hith- 

tvM  is  LTrl  of  theatrical  orches- 

Wel  ow’s^.  *'?.i»“*tration  of  Mr. 

teke®S\-  “about  to 

SXtrni  J^'iK  Hitherto - 

3  poet’s  verse  has  proved 

itseli  to  musicians,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  sweet  1 


I 

ea  A  •*  tl'awatha,  which  deserved  a  better  fate 
M  a  than  it  appears  to  have  met  with. 

»ht8  t-ADY,  not  unknown  to  the  students  nf 

»^V.a  fond  recollection  of  tL  ffixS, 
her  eeration  At  least  this  is  the  compkffif 

t  cC.rVXlSSGre^'" 

ed  the  concert-room.  ^  ^  “ 

ti  u"m^ 

ir-  vo^l™^*«  produced  a  companio” 

?r..t ’r-  ‘F* 

•r-  be  seen  on  mos“^k  rikin^p|ris""''Sm” 

iTbeTnSre 

the^reLtetlon  .“>'«••  Umbrellas  have 

’e  Pp  J3  ^  considered  public  property 

"  !Z  fiid  5LS“'‘^  t*’""  “t«hen  in  mls£?> 

-  ""at 

br^Uar  as  prade  hon  my  konsh^  ever  sffils^e' 

.  I  UAUl.  W  R.  ” 

patr°«  Amberley,”  sa.ys  an  English 

t  m  o"®  “  pleasant  and  useful  tour 

I  vttlYhe  have  recently  3 

visiting  the  bhakers  at  Mount  Lebanon  •  and  o.,r 
^™erica  tells  of  their  visit  to  the 
Bible  Family  at  Oneida  Creek.  The  female  saints 
were  curious  to  see  a  real  live  lord  and  lJ^  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  English  traveller  w;r^  a2 

thim  Si?  Bible-ladies  were  to 

them.  The  short-kirtled  damsels  of  Oneida  Creek 
were  charmed  with  the  simple  dress  and  siiTple 
?lth"T  English  lady;  and  they  noted 

so"  » that  she  wore  no  crinoline !  ^These  j 
.aints  have,  probably,  not  heard  that  the  fashions 
in  dress  have  completely  changed.” 

The  sovereign  of  Lippe  “Detmold  yields  to 
“Irussian  bayonets,”  but  fie  defies  them^morell? 

*"  accordance  with  the 
S^care  TtT'^”  battalion  that  is  henceforth  to 
tajce  care  ot  bis  country  had  arrived  hpfni*^ 

gates  of  the  capital,  an  officer  was  sent  to  the  pal 

hTve  thfh  the 

^ve  the  honor  of  marching  before  him.  But  lis 

hunting,  and  could  not  see  his  guests  that  diy 
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The  soldiers,  much  disappointed  in  being  deprived 
of  the  honor,  marched  in,  notwithstanding,  and  made 
themselves  at  home  in  their  new  barracks,  since  the 
inhabitants  were  afraid  to  offer  them  any  hospi- 
Udity. 

M.  ViviER,  the  eccentric  hom-player,  would 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  turned  his  “  tricks  and 
manners”  to  good  account  in  French  high  places. 
Whether  Government  was  moved  by  the  charming 
jokes  of  his  keeping  a  calf  in  his  bedroom  and  a  ser¬ 
pent  in  his  travelling  portmanteau,  or  of  his  blow¬ 
ing  soap-bubbles  for  the  big  children  on  the  Boule- 
vawls,  or  setting  up  a  private  telegraph  for  the 
mystification  of  “  all  and  sundry,”  is  not  explained  ; 
but  the  fact  ha.s  come  before  the  courts,  that  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  absolutely  gave  this  buffoon  an 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Mines  of  Rive 
de  Gier,  with  a  handsome  salary.  Of  course  this 
was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered, 
—  a  pomination  as  absurd  as  the  investment  of  Ru- 
bini  (if  the  tale  be  true)  with  the  colonelcy  of  a 
Russian  regiment  Not  the  slightest  pretext  even 
of  a  moment’s  attention  to  the  duties  of  such  a  post 
was  to  be  expected.  The  other  day,  alter  some 
years  of  this  discreditable  and  shameless  waste  of 
public  money,  the  directors  refused  to  pay  any 
further.  On  this,  an  action  was  brought  against 
them  in  a  court  of  law,  and  a  verdict  given  against 
them  1 


Tables,  says  a  Paris  letter- writer,  may  thank  the 
spirits  of  the  pa.st  for  the  amount  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  they  have  occupied  within  the  Lost  few  years. 
The  world  of  strangers  and  enthusiasts  for  the 
First  Emperor  rush  to  Malmaison  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  not  so  much  to  inspect 
the  souvenirs  there  collected  of  the  Empre.ss 
Josephine  as  to  look  at  a  table  styled,  par  excellence, 
the  table  of  the  marshab.  Austerlitz  had  been 
fought  and  won.  Napoleon’s  predominant  ideas  at 


that  crisis  were  fitst  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  victory,  and  secondly  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  China  manufactory  of  Siivres  could  produce 
finer  works  than  any  other  in  the  world,  lie  sent 
for  Isabey,  the  great  miniature-painter,  father  of  the 
present  artist,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
table,  which  would  measure  nine  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  on  which  he  himself  would  be  portrayed, 
surrounded  by  Bemadotte,  Murat,  Berthier,  Lannes, 
Ney,  Bessiferes,  Duroc,  Caulaincourt,  Marniont, 
Davoust,  Mortier,  Soult,  and  Angereau.  Isabey 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  painting  on  china,  and  de¬ 
clined  the  offer.  The  Emperor  uttered  but  two 
words,  but  they  were  significant,  “  Je  veux.”  Isabey 
set  to  work  in  1805,  but,  unaccustomed  to  work  on 
china  and  calculate  the  change  effected  by  exposing 
his  painting  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  which  alters 
the  tone  of  many  colors,  especially  affecting  blue 
tints,  he  felt  hopeless  of  success.  In  despair  one 
day  as  he  paced  his  atelier,  a  pot  of  a'  rich  blue 
substance  caught  his  eye.  “  What  b  that  ?  ”  he 
inquired  of  an  apprentice.  The  lad  tremblingly 
replied  that  it  w.os  a  compound  he  was  trying.  He 
had  used  some  of  his  master's  colors  to  produce  it, 
and  fearing  discovery  bad  hidden  the  result.  In  a 
few  hours  Isabey’s  marshab  were  dune  in  the  blue 
he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  The  apprentice 
boy,  Riancreu,  is  now  conservator  of  the  Sevres 
manufactory.  The  table  was  completed  in  1810. 
During  the  period  of  its  execution,  Napoleon  paid 
Isabey  an  annual  sum  of  6,000f.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Salle  des  Mardchaux,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Louvre.  During  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  armies,  Isabey  saw  a  rope  placed  round  the 
Venddme  Column,  and  heard  it  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  naturally  trembled  for  his  table.  M.  de 
Serres,  to  rescue  it  from  destruction,  purchased 
it  from  the  directors  of  the  Louvre,  then  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  Napoleonic  souvenir.  He  gave  60,- 
OOOf.  for  it.  During  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  he 
wished  to  sell  it  to  the  Government,  but  was  only 
offered  50,000f.  for  it.  M.  de  Serres  died  lately. 
His  widow  has  sent  the  table  to  the  Malmaison  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  intends 
purchasing  it 


IN  THE  FIRE-LIGHT. 

Often  in  this  winter  fire-light. 

While  the  shrill-voiced  crickets  sing. 
Slowly  rise  the  quiet  beech-woods. 

And  the  world  b  glad  with  Spring. 

Embers  shine,  and  shadows  flutter, 

But  I  see  the  violets  grow  ; 

Underfoot  the  brown  leaves  lingering, 
And  the  white  anemones  blow. 

And  my  darling,  in  her  coffin, 

Ix)ves  me  as  in  days  of  yore ; 

Thirty  years  have  flowered  and  faded. 
But  a  dead  grief  lives  once  more. 

Wild-birds  call,  and  May-flowers  beckon. 
And  my  sweetheart,  gone  to  rest. 

Sits  beneath  the  swinging  larches. 

With  the  anemones  in  her  breast. 

Night-winds  sigh,  and  snow  is  falling; 
But  with  fire-light,  fancies  flow 
Back  to  how  we  loved  and  parted. 

In  the  spring-time,  years  ago. 


One  of  King  Theodore’s  English  captives,  writing 
from  Magdala  in  September,  says  :  — 

“  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  he  still  manifests 
great  friendliness  towards  me.  No  messenger  ar¬ 
rives  from  the  royal  court  without  bringing  me  some 
polite  message  from  his  Majesty,  and  an  injunction 
to  the  authorities  to  pay  me  every  attention.  This 
b  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  is  dreadfully  indig¬ 
nant  with  Colonel  Merewether  for  having  sent  him 
a  telescope,  threatening  to  chain  him  as  soon  as  he 
gets  him  into  his  clutches.  The  reason  for  thinking 
himself  insulted  by  the  gill  I  take  to  be  this.  In 
his  correspondence  with  me  he  generally  uses  the 
Abyssinian  phrase,  ‘  I  am  blind,’  to  describe  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  many  things  known  to  Europieans. 
When  the  telescope  arrived  he  took  it  to  mean  that 
as  he  had  complained  of  being  blind,  nothing  would 
suit  him  as  well  as  that  instrument  to  cure  hb  blind¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Flad  has  told  the  Emperor  plainly  that 
England  would  be  forced  to  fight  him  unless  he  re¬ 
leased  the  captives  and  sent  them  to  the  coast.  To 
which  he  replied,  ‘  Let  them  come  ;  by  the  power 
of  God  I  will  meet  them,  and  you  may  call  me  a 
woman  if  I  do  not  beat  them.’  His  last  letter  to 
me  was  very  friendly.  After  courteously  declining 
a  small  present  which  I  had  sent  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ‘  What  I  require  of  my  friend  the  Queen,  and 
of  you,  my  brother,  is  your  friendship.  Not  that  1 
am  rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  what  1  desire  most  b 
that  you  should  open  my  eyes,  for  I  am  a  blind 
donkey.’  ” 
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